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FURS, 





C G Gunther’ § Sons, 


502-604 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS. 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 


complete ever offered. 


NEW YORK _BANKERS, 


FISK & 11 A'TCH, 
BANKERS 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of iuterest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1854, 








HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Corner of f. uF Lane), Thread- 


34 Old Bond Screet; 

159 & 160 Tottenham Sout Road; 
61 & 63 Ludgate Hil 

219 & 221 Kagwar ° Road : 

7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


eRancH | 
OFFICES. * 


( 


"| Supscripen Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
—— | Pamw-up CapPitaL....... 
Reservev Funp 


£600,000 0 6 
£135,000 0 6 


Barectore 
Jonn Joxgs, Esq., Chairman. 

Henry Viovus East, Esq. Sauvet Josnva, Beq. 

Anxpaew Lawais, Esq. |\Soaquix De Maxcua Esq. 

Rosert Liorp, Esq. | Wittiam Simpson, ° 

We. McAgtuua,, ksq., \Jamus E. Vannen, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Georor Youne, Esq. 

Wa. Mecvatunstan, Esq Heyer Jonn Arginson,Esq 


Manager: 
ALrrep Geonoe Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Worth, 





Accountsopened with approved Ameri- 
| cam and otber Foreign Firms or Banks, 
a* such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
rhe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up en the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

| Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultsvueous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Morzinal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 





6.6. Gunther's Sons, 


602-004 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


~— 





encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Baaxing Basiness 
| transacted. 

The Officers and Ulerks ot the Bork are pledged not to 


——— 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 


— 





£2 NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF — 
FOR TRAVELERS 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


NORTH CHICAGO 


(LINCOLN PARK) 


7perCt. Bonds. 


POMNRWORNEL 05. cop ~ ans ememe 75,000 
Assessed value in 1874___. $26,152,227 
Total Bonded debt____--~- 900,000 


In view of the limited amount ol these 
bonds remaining unsold,the Commissioners 
have authorized to advance the price to 
974 and accrued interest. 

PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO. 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES! 


CITY, TOWN anv COUNTY BONDS, 
yielding J, & and 10 Per Cant. to 
Investors, and other First-Class Securi- 
ties for investment, Bought and Sold, 





COUPONS CASHED AND DIV{DENDS COLLECTED. 


The investment of Trust or other funds 
on First Mortgage security effected. 


@@ COMMERCIAL PAPER NEGOTIATED. 9 


MATURIN BALLOU, 


6 W ALL Str EET, NEW YORK 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER, 
And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 
66 Wall Street, New York. 


OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 

72 PAGES, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Priv ileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 














Sent FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 








diselcae the transactions of any of iis customers. 
' 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, , 
49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Cransact a genoral BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Secvretres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


wv Dividends and Coupons Collected, 2 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIA 
B, ma SRINAKY 























BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dodlurs for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘yterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
CuiS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRaw 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATW AND 
(RELAND. 


WALTER Tf. HATCA, NATW'LW.T see, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchang 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELI, ON COMMISSION 


J}RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
Also, Goll over {Xe counter, in lots to suit customers at 
the market price for the moment, 


beral ew =—_ with Bank and 


Special Attention paid to ‘Orders for Investment. 


SAVINGS | BANKS’ D DIVIDENDS, 


| SRPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Corner Asior PLAcE AND BROALWAY. 


FORTY FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

THE TRUSTEES hae o.dexcd, that Interest be peid 
to deposit: rs asf lluws : 

O. sums of $500 and urder, at, the rote +f SIX PER 
CENT per annum, and on sums of over $500, at the rate 
of FIVE PER CENT per annum, jayable on and after 

February 15th 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before February 10th 
will draw interest from tue Ist of that month 




















5 cents to $5,000 received on deposit, 
Bank open daily from 0A. M. to 3 P.M. 
WM. MILES, President. 

A. C. CoLtts, Secretary. 





&. G. Matvuaiy, Assistant-Sccretary. 
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EDUCATION. — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








EDUCATION, | 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. | 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site| 


near the Central Park. The plan of in-| 





CHJARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


struction unites every advantage, which | Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
can contribute to an education at once |" te}. and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 


solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ouat., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. The Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 
President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).—Heav Masrea: 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, 





Rev. A. 
Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Helimuth Ladies’ College —Puiycira : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. wr 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Surremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO, W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third yoar begins September 

8th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 

titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON | 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tionagto Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 

_ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 
HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad, Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September 1st, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., ap i to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CO RIGAN, D.D., 

: President 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
fight, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ix this 
well-known institution. Advantages au- 
=— Numberlimited. Send for eata- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A M, 
__ Ee” Opens on September 1ith, 1875, 

Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLE 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for s 
élassical and Commercial Education, 


















































| YOUNG MEN of 





GE, | 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 
PROF. CHARLIEP, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens ov 
September 22nd, 1875. 
_ The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

* Circulars sent ov applicati mn. 





_ In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks ~+4 de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and Euro 

Magazines.” —7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe; 





THE GAL AXY 


Best American Magazine. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it, 


(Tf GIVES MOkKE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
BEADING MAITER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY, 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 
‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magaszines,’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”— Phi.a- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 
It can be h d with esther “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 


“Harper's Bazar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,’ or “Tre 
aibion” tor Skv-~ Dottans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 











om 





‘It Shines for All,” 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly polineal 
news) 
Lega ender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
agsiust Bank Issues on the Gol! Basis Fallacy, and the 





| Interchangeable Currency Bond as against the fligh Gola 


Interest Bond. 
The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 
the most eminent Political Economists of the age. 





Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
pay, SeptemsBer &th, 1875. 
‘Terms : Board and Tuition, per year, | 


$303, 
For further particulars appy to 
RW, QOURELN, 8. a President. 





la 


| tion, 


4 


page devoted entir>ly to Aenculture. 
Miscellany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
jasees of readers. 
The latest General News and Market Reports, 
Jerms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 
Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applicae 


Address, 
ANDIANAPOLIS SUN CO., 
TwpranaPouis, Inp, 


.~ in the Union; the special advocate of National | 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Louise Caanpirk Movtrtoy, author o/ 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. C. M.,’ 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoras : 

“Sr. Nicnotss seems to ie, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bar 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava 
gance to bave two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. 1 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Li11Le WoMEN 
was the most popular book since * Uxcte Tom’+ 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the * E1on7 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ ] 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis further acqusintance. 

*« But, after all, the ‘ Ercnr Covusrxs' and the 

Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racemier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. T. Llrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Foil of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will befa 
power wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Aas some very striking features—a beautifal 
“nontisprece, ‘‘The Marmocets,” from one of 
3m Epwm Lanpsern’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” fiom Hays Baingrr—set to 
music by Grorce J. Hrs;; a Valentine St 


SNOW AND RAIN 


vs s 
Balls and Parties. 


India Rubber boots and shoes for snow and 
rain ; ladies’ boots and shoes for balls and par- 
ties ; all styles and prices, at 

MILLER & CO. 8S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered witha am exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe:fect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
ber being ay! ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointmert, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill eftects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 























W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


ummediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fo.2°"st 


t “eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or ¥iown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers,.or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask tor them. 











by Susan Cooxipez ; an Article on the M nt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto she 
them ~ besides the ust al charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. Nicuoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor. One, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyee’s Monts- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1'.00. Fost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiets and PostmastERs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


’ 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hicuest Oxper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED 41 
THE EXPOSITION. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


ize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS : 


1.. -A New Invention [HosotGary Tee1ep and secured 
by letters Patent. — 

2.—Makesa perfect LOCK s8TITCH, 
on all kinds of goods : 

3.—Runs Liout, Smooth, Nowseress and Rariv—best 
combination of qualities. 

a pee Kuns for Years without Repairs, — 

6.— Will do all varielies of Work and fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

eu: Most easily Managed b. the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread throngh boles. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Kleyant, tormme the 
itch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms. [las the Automatic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Nas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of ocedie 


alike on both sides, 


| 


FRreverick Brown, 


(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, 
“c'Setenaee CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
——_OF - 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 

CHOLERA MIXTURE, 
@ | PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
* MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 
@& \ BITTER WINE OF IRON. 
2 COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

< CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
re) WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 
original prescription.) 

Q¢ | MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SyRUP. 
ria] DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 

DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


\ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


i ACENT FOR 

| E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 

None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 








CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S, MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G, VOSS, HAMBURG, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


LONDON, 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de I’Opera 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 





oar and prevents injury (o thread. 3 
—ConsTRUCTION pe -_ ee o. is, 
ufactured by the most ski and expertencei mechan- 
pa at tLe celebrated REMINGION AKMORY, ILiun 
N. ¥. New York Othoe NO. 6 4 \WISUN npuuaue 
duane’ 





PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 











Beames 
a 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sent 
charge. 





MISFIT CARPETS. | 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., vary cutap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


———— —-_* 2. _ __ _ = 
= —_- — 


NEW YORE 


to any vartof the United States free of 


ge Send for Price List. = 


J.A. BENDALUL! 
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NeW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1876. 
‘the Soul's H ope. ™ 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 











Behold! we know not apy thing; 

I can but trust that good shall tall 
At last - far off—at last, to all— 
And every winter change to spring. 
So rnns my dream; bat wha am 1? 
An infant crying in the night— 
An intant crying for the light— 

And with no language but a ery. 





{From Blackwood’s Majaztnr.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XX.—( Continued.) 


Another weary day was passed by Yorke, in the court- 
house, marked ouly by heat and suspense, and which 
seemed as if it would never come toan end. Towards 
evening a residency servant came overs with refresh- 
ments and ice sent by Olivia, and brought a note in 
pone from Falkland. ‘ The rising is fixed for to-night. 

have this fromtwo quarters. Be on your guard. Your 
men will certainly join. Do nothing to precipitate it; 
but whenever your men declare themselves, and you 
can do no good by stopping, mako your wag over here 
as fast you can.” 

So then the supreme moment was come at last; was 
it to be his fate to be shot down unresisting, as so many 
others had been already ? or might he have the bitter 
happiness of at least making a fight for it, and dying 
in defence of his idol, like a gallant soldier? “ What 
fool I was,” he thought, ‘never to have bought a revol 
ver while I had the chance!” 

Thus musing, and in a state of higbly-wrought ex- 
pectaney, the young man sat in the waitiug room of the 
court-house, sipping his iced water to keep down the 
choking sensation in his throat, and making belive to 
eat the dinner which his servant had placed before him. 
Then, as it grew dark, he put on his sword, and mus- 
tered the men for evening roll-eail, inspected the guard, 
and went the round of the sentries. ‘There was nothing 
in the manner of the sepoys to indicate that any move- 
ment was intended; ‘but he noticed that, cn going off 
duty, they did not strip to their waist-cloths, as would 
have been usual, but dressed themselves in their light 
tunics, and that they wore turbans instead of their or- 
dinary cotton skull-caps. This looked bad; but it seemed 
useless to say anything. 

By-and-by Yorke laid down on his bed hefore the 
tent—this time, however, fully dressed—and as he 
looked around him, the unlovely baked-up landscape, 
lighted up by the young moon, seemed to have new 
charms. Was he looking on it for the last time ? 

With his head on the pillow, he could watch the men, 
and he observed that, although quite quiet, none of them 
lay down to sleep; nor did they appear to be smoking, 
but sat talking in little groups in a low tone. 

But nature will assert itself, even when a man is ex- 
pecting death; and while thus lying, and, as he thought, 
on the alert, Yorke fell into a doze, from which be was 
suddenly awoke by the sound of a cannon. 

-t it the morning gun in cantonments, four-miles 
off ? 

It was the cantonment gun, but not the morning gun; 
it was the gun at midnight—the signal for the out- 
break. 

Yorke started to his feet. 

The sepoys, too sprang to seize the muskets piled be- 
fore their tents, and began to fall ia. Yorke advanced 
towards them, for it was light enough to see what had 
happened, calling out in Hindustani, “What are you 
doing, sepoys? Are you mad to behave like this ?” 

There was a stiramong them, and several muskets 
were pointed at him; but while the old soobahdar stood 
irresolute, others ran forward and surrounded him. At 
first he thought they ment to kill him, but their move- 
ment was really to protect him from the rest. 

“There will be no harm donc you,” said they; “ but 
it is of no use to resist.” And hardly understanding how 
it came about, Yorke found himself hslf led, half hustled, 
into the residency park, when th» men suddenly left 
him standing alone, and returned to their fcllows. 

So then the crisis was over; and he had done his 
uty and yet got off wit his life—thus far faring better 
than many a comrade in the like case. 

Just then he was startled by a man coming up to him 
out of the darkness, who turned out to be one of the resi- 
dency servants, who had been watching the affair, and 
told him he would find the commissioner of the house. 

Falkland was standing on the stepsof the portico, 
with Sparrow Maxwell, the jemadar, and some half- 
dozen servants armed with muskets. 


“So,” said Falkland, grasping his hand warmly, as 
~———s 











Yorke explained briefly what had happened, “my in- 
formation has turned out true. The scoundrels have 
behaved well so far, in letting you off without injury, 
and it looks as if they meant to go away quietly.” 

“What is the next thing to be done ?” asked Yorke. 

“Nothing but to wait upon events. If the sepoys 
march upon the city and us, we have only to sell our- 
selves as dearly as possible; there are four of us behind 
a breastwork, and [ think I can depend on these good 
fel ows”—poiating to the servants who stood in the 
portico; “ but if they go off, as I expect they will, we 
mey yet be able to keep order in the city. The fugi- 
tives from cantonments will be here shortly, if they have 
succeeded in getting away. But do you go inside for a 
moment; you will fiad some one there very rejoiced to 
see you.” 

In the dining-room, dimly lighted bya single lamp, 
Yorke found Mrs. Falkland standing alone. ‘‘Oh, my 
friend !” she exclaimed, advancing and holding out both 
hands to greet him; ‘‘so you are safe. We have passed 
a dreadful time here, knowing the danger you were in, 
and so close to us all the time; bat my husband said 
nothing could be done to help you, but that you must 
be left to face it alone. Oh! if only the others can be 
saved in the same way!” There was a smil» on her face, 
pale and anxious though it looked; and to Yorke, return- 
ing to join the others outside, it seemed, as he felt that 
her greeting was warmer than would have been earned 
by a lifetime of ordinary neighborhood, that even the 
mutiny was not without its compensations. 

Everything was still and quiet within the park. 

Falkland and Yorke went out to reconnoiter. 

Advancing across the lawn, and looking over the park 
wall towards the court-house, they could hear men’s 
voices in the still night, 

“Itis your men looting the treasury,” said Falkland ; 
ve — evidently mean to go off with the money. So far 
good.” 

And indeed in a few minutes the detachment marched 
past them, along the road outside the wall, so close that 
they could distinguish the old native officer marching at 
the head of the column. In the middle was a curt, laden 
no doubt with the plunder. They were evidently 
marching to joiu the mutineers in cantonments, 

“It they take the road,” whispered the colonel, “they 
will meet the fugitives from ecantonments, and not let 
tt.em off so cheaply as they did you. I have got some 
of the nawab’s horsemen patrolling-the road, but they 
are not to be depended on. Ride after them, Yorke ; 
Kathleen is ready saddled in the stable hard by. See 
which way they go. If they go by the road you ean 
head them and warn all the fugitives you meet to turn 
aside tiil they are past. But probubly the rogues will 
take a shcrt cut across the plain to the native lines.” 

Yorke did as he was bid, and rode after the sepoys, 
keeping a little way behind them, and off the hard road, 
so that they might not hear the horses steps. In a 
short time he came back tothe residency, whither Falk 
iand had now returned, announcing that the men had 
turned off the road as he expected, and made straight 
for the native part of the cantonments. So far well;the 
are coming up the road would not be molested. 

*resently the night was lighted up by a bright glare, 
jnereasing every minute. The bungalows in cantonments 
and the deserted barracks were being fired. Soon it 
became almost as light as day, although the fires were 
four wiles off, and from the roof of the house, the blaze 
could be seen high above the trees, as on? after another 
the great thatched buildings shot into flames. 

Still everything remained quiet about the residency. 
One or two of the small party patrolled the building ; 
the armed attendants sat on the portico steps; Olivia 
on the roof watched, awe struck, the conflagration. I'hen 
the stillness of the night was broken by the sound of 
wheels, and a carriage driven at full gallop entered 
through the gates, and came up the avenue to the out- 
side of the portico, ingress underneath being prevented 
by the sand-bag barrier. 

It was the brigadier’s carriage ; the old gentleman 
was helped out by Mrs. Polwheedle, and came limping 
up the steps. Sundry boxes also were handed up 

“Oh, Colonel Falkland !” gasped the lady, * the life’ 
we have been leading since the Kuropean troops wen: 
away. I don’t think i could have stood another day of 
it ; and the servants so impudent, too. Vil pay them 
out, the rascals, if ever I get achance. I thought we 
never should have escaped; and when the gun fired, 
the brigadicr wanted to mount his horse and go down to 
the nat ve lines, but I would not hear of it. It was his 
duty, he said, to go and see what he could do to stop the 
outbreak. He was on the sick list, and must obey my 
orders, I said. Duty, indeed, to go and get. shot by 
those infernal blackguards, and with the carriage all 
ready, too! So here weare. We were attacked on the 
road by a conple of horsemen: but I held out a pistol at 
them, and they sheered off, just as they were coming 
down on us.” 

“Tt is just as well you did not fire, said Falkland, 
for I suspect they were some orderlies of mine sent out 





to patrol tue road and warn you if there was danger 
ahead.” 
“Soon other fugitives arrived in haste and flurry; 


Captain Buxey in his buggy. Major and Mrs, Peart and 


|their daughter in a carriage, the bazaar-seargent’s East- 
Indian wife with a couple of children, a Mustaphabad 
shopkeeper, and later on several officers, of the 80th on 
horseback. Therehad been no regular attack on the 
European residents;on the signal-gun being fired, the 
/Sepoys ofthe 80th (the regiment left at Mastaphabad) 
had turned out and formed on parade, a few of themooly 
‘leaving the ranks and opening a desultory fusilade to- 
wards their front into the darkness. The officers of the 
regiment, whose horses were ready saddled, had hastened 
|down to the lincs from their respective bungalows; but 
jbeing received with threats and this dropping fire, had 
turned and ridden slowly off to the residency, whither 
the other residents had already, at the sound of the fir- 
ing, made their way. \ 

All the Europeans known to be at the station were 
now accounted for, except the colonel of the 80th and 
the bazaar-sergeant. Some of the officers thought they 
seen the former in the darkness making for the parade, 
but had lost sight of him. The bazaar-sergeant, as his 
wife related, had sent her and the children off in his 
po«y-carriage, and said he would go down and try to 
keep things straight in the hazaar. 


CHAPrnn XX. 

The night wore on, the glare from the buraing canton- . 
ments growing ever brighter, till the rays of coming 
dawn mingled with it. The ladies sat or stood in the 
drawing-room, or went on the roof to watch the conflaga- 
ration, finding even at sucha time a sort of pleasure | in 
discussing the particulars of their flight, and comparing 
notes on the property they had brought away; while of 
the men, some organized in a little company, patrolled 
the park, and some rode down the road towards’ canton- 
ments to see if they could get any tidiugs of the two 
missing fugitives. . 

At last the day arrived to throw its light on the strange- 
looking group which had escaped the shipwreck of the 
night—the palid, dishevelled ladies, the bundles of 
clothing littering the well ordered room; outside an 
equal contrast between the peaceful aspect of the grounds 
and the condition of the house itself, with the verandas 
blocked up with sand-bags, and covered with dust and 
earth, the hasty trenches dug round jit, and the tools 
scattered about, left by the workmien overnight on the 
scene of their unfinished task, 

Soon as the daylight became stronger a strange thing 
was discorncd—a party of sepoys mounting guard over 
the tents still left standing by the vourt-house; and to 
Yorke advancing to discover what this meant, a —< 
came down the road tosalute add explain matters. There 
has been a split in the camp, it appeared, and this little 
party of seventeen men inall bad parted with their com- 
rades, aud come back to be true to their salt, The de- 
tachment, in their hurry to be off, had left their tents 
standing and Yorke’s, with all his little property, was 
untouched, and his horse was still standing picketed 
under atree. Yet the men as Yorke went up to greet 
aud praise them, did not seem very proud ot their be- 
havior, and their manner was as if they rather looked 
to be suspected. A few spirited words from Falkland, 
however, who had come down on hearing the news, 
seemed to put them more at their ease. He told Yorke 
to move them up to the residency. ‘ Let us show por- 
fect confidence in them,” he said, ‘for they deserve it.” 

“ Good gracious ! you are surely not going to let those 
villains come here!” cried Mrs. PolwheedJe, as from 
the portico steps she saw the little party marching up 
with Yorke at their head. ‘‘Stuff and nonsense about 
loyalty. Loyalty, indeed! Dun’t talk to me about 
loyalty,” she continued, as Colonel Falkland explained 
the circumstances; “ it’s a were trap for springing upon 
us and murdering us when we are not expecting it. I 
am as sure of it as that my name is Martha Polwheedle. 
The brigadier musta’t allow it. Where is Polwheedle ?” 
And while the lady\bustled away io search of ber husband, 
wko was trying to recover his dazed senses by pouring 
water on his head in an adjacent room, Falkland estat- 
lished the sepoys as main guard in the portico, placing 
Major Peart in command ot it, and detaching a couple of 
sentries to the court-house. 

Meanwhile the busiuess of the day was ushered in by 
the servants bringing teafor the party, just as if nothing 
had happened, and Falkland set to work to organize 
matters. While some of the officers were attached to 
the guard, a part of them rodo with him, attended by 
the half-dozen of the nawab’s horsemen whom bv still re- 
tained about bim, through the city, which 80 far remained 
quiet; and Falkland-had notices; had notic s posted up 
inviting all able-bodied men to come forward and enroll 
themselves ina levy he meant to raise forwith, and 
they paid a visit to the nawab at his palace. “ A curious 
state of things we have arrived at,” he said on his 
return to Yorke, who had been left in charge of the work+ 
ing partics ; “to be dependent for our lives on the man 
whomwe have dethroned, and who has most reason to 
hate us. The 1 awab has only to hold up his hand, and 
all the scum of the city would rise in an instant, and 
there would be a speedy end of the business as far as we 
are concerned. It must be a'strong temptation to the 
poor little man to take his revenge, but I think he be- 
lieves in our eventual success; at any rate bis minister 


does, and is prepared to be stanch. 
: (To be continued.) 



















































































































THE ALBION. 





Lee 








From a Husband, 


Fonder, tenderer, ever fonder, 
But increase my love can know; 
Here on earth hereafter, yonder, 
Love with me must ever grow; 
Loving you it must be so. 
Dearer, dearer, ever dearer, 
Loved in youth for that fair face, 
Now my heart has seen you nearer, 
That first love to this gives place, 
For your soul's diviner grace. 
Ah, how sweet was that young passion, 
Caught from fairness—oh, how fair! 
| That fed full, even from the fashion 
i Of the dress you deigned to wear, 
‘ When your beauty sunned the air. 
Oh, the life-quake then that shook me, 
When on me seemed turned that gaze, 
When hair, brow, speech, laughter took me 
Captive with a dumb amaze, 
Dazzled with your beauty’s blaze. 
Time that charm has not marred blindly, 
If his touch a harm has wrought, 
Still some rarer beauty, kindly, 
Every fondling year has brought, 
Softer, dearer, tomy thougl.t. 
How much more than youth was secing, 
Now I love, with heart grown wise; 
Now the whole dear perfect being 
I have fitlier learned to prize, 
Clear at last to the soul’s eyes! 
Dearer through joys, cares, and sorrows; 


Known, how weil! through smiles and 
tears, 


Now I feel that all the morrows, 
Hopes and pleasures, labors, fears, 
Bring but knowledge that endears. 


r 


THE POOR COUSIN'’S STORY; 


HOW I CAME TO BE MARRIED. 
[oRIGpLAL | 

I was as poor as #tf9 Duke Job—as the 
Frenchmen call him,—after he was relieved 
of his earthly possessions. 

So the “Poor Cousin” named above is 
myself. Why I call myself the poor cousin 
—but that will appear. Three years ago, 
in the month of July, a month so full of 
flowers, fresh from the hand of the crea- 
tor; of gentle winds and bright unclouded 
skies, that one can scarcely wonder that it 
was intended for lovers and that so many 
troths are plighted and marriages solemn- 
ized init; well! in this glorious month 
I went to pass a fortnight with my uncle 
Montgomery in his old but elegant home- 
stead in one of the most lovely and pictur- 





eaque parts of the country, though 
situated nearly twenty miles from 
any city and several miles from a 


railroad. The nearest village was fully 
two miles away, so my uncle’s family found 
time hang heavily on their hands, now and 
then, and were only too glad to have a 
guest even though he were a poor relation, 
to assist them in the arduous task of en- 
joying themselves. 

James B. Montgomery was a_ retired 
Colonel of the old army, and of Southern 
extraction, wealthy, well-bred and thor- 
oughly a gentleman of the old school. Mrs. 
Montgomery was the eldest sister of my 
mother, long since deceased. 

Thad at the time but a very small in- 
come, and on accourt of my education and 
some extravagances was somewhat heavily 
in debt. My reputation, however, was 
wholly unsullied and I trusted to time, 
labor and economy to make myself wholly 
right with the world. 

My only crime with my relations was my 
poverty. 

Iwas certainly deeply in love with my 
cousin, Col. Montgomery’s daughter. But 
could I dare aspire to her hand? I felt 
that my love was not unreciprocated, but 
considered that my case, with her proud 
and wealthy parents would be entirely 
hopeless. I refrained therefore from allow- 
ingany thought of love to escape my lips, 
feeling, young as I was, that it would be 
unjustifiable in me to bring unhappiness to 
the young girl, by such an avowal as would 
not only develope in her, feelings and hopes 
which could not be realized, but bring her 
into such collision with her parents as must 
render her life miserable. Indeed, experi- 
ence seems to tell us, that in almost all 
these cases, a love which brings its object in- 
to direct collision with a young womans 
natural protectors, is not often crowned with 
happiness. 

_ “We must wait” thoughtI, “a gracions 








Providence, or some unheard-of thing in 
the chapter of accidents, may possibly do 
something for real true lovers in distress. 

Was I to be disappointed ? 

Jane Montgomery, my cousin, was a beau- 
tiful and lovely-minded girl, intelligent as 
Madame de Stael, brilliant as La Valliere, 
pureas Florence Nightingale. All of this 
asa matter of course. She was just eigh- 
teen, her hair was soft and waving and in 
color warm and bright as newest gold., 
And talking of gold, not the least or her 
attractions to others, though my own 
stumbling block, her marriage portion 
was calculated at from $150,000 to $200,000. 


+ bhatacl 





This fact was a serious hindrance to the 
comfort of the old gentleman, for he was 
always referring to her “Value” and of the 
awful things that would befall the unhap- 
py wretch, who should demand her beauti- 
ful and valuable hand, without being able 
to show the most unquestionable evidences 
of a fortune, at least equal to herown. Her 
mother too, as I well knew, for I was much 
frightened while the matter was in abey- 
ance, had refused with marked emphasis a 
candidate, with a pedigree as long as a 
“people’s petition,” but a purse so short 
that it could not be said to have a visible 
existence. The title was very good, but 
money for money, dollar for dollar, was the 
Montgomery motto. They had often in- 
deed prohibited gentlemen quite well-off, 
some of them really rich and in other re« 
spects worthy, from paying their respects 
to their daghter, from the simple fact 
that though in good circumstances and 
otherwise eligible and desirable. they failed 
to come up to the exact and immovable 
money-mark fixed by the inexorable Colo- 
uel. 

All this would have set me to thinking, 
and would have directed my attention to 
Gracie, even if the impulses of my own 
heart had not carried me with love's 
strong impulse in that direction. 

Was I really loved? § How often the 
question occurred and reoccurred to me. 
She was younger by some years than I, I 
could even remember those old days in 
which I had amused her on my knee, and 
stayed her child-tears with such odd scraps 
of fairy-tules and dragons, and giants as I 
could ¢all to mind. 

But now; how changed it all was. ! 

So I put a seal upon my aching heart 
and closed tightly my impulsive lips. 0! 
how love delights in speech even when its 
cause is hopeless. But my eyes! would 
they betray me. I imagine the philoso- 
phers were right who said that they were 
the true windows of the soul, and knew 
neither curtain, blind nor shutter. 

To quiet my intense love, the more in- 
tense as it felt the curb, I dashed violently 
into hunting, riding and fishing, plunged 
desperately into billiards with my ex- 
cellent uncle, studied (or thought I did) 
and read furiously everything that came 
to hand without being able to answer a sin- 
gle question about it. But what did it all 
amount to. When has the love-god feared 
the effects of amusements, or temporasy 
distractions ? 

The expression of Grace Montgomery 
would rise unbidden before me at every 
beat of my heart, and smile at my ineffect- 
ual efforts to wear out my delightful 
chains. 

But it seems that I partially succeeded 
in the effort to conceal my love from the 
knowledge of outsiders. 

My aunt and uncle were wholly blinded. 
After they had carefully watched and 
scrutinized my manner toward Gracie in the 
earlier daysof my stay; had observed my 
joviality in general company and my some- 
what cold and restrained bearing with 
Gracie herself, they put themselves gradu- 
ally “off-guard” and at last became wholly 
unsuspicious of my ardent affection. 

My uncle, indeed, feeling sure that I 
made no effort to appear asa pretendant to 
the hand of his daughter, finished by prac- 
tically adopting me, for the time being. 
He lent me his best horse to ride, his 
most reliable gun and his most faithful 
hound ; he placed his best wines at my dis- 
posal, poked me in the ribs after his own 
jokes, and slapped me onthe back at an 








unusually brilliant one of mine, and in 
fact treated me ina way which would have 
made me extremely happy, if—— 

As for my aunt,she was no doubt firmly 
persuaded that I must have some sweet- 
heart somewhere, and so satisfied was she 
of her own perspicacity and of the fact that 
neither her own nor Gracie’s tranquility 


would be ruffled by me in any matter of | 


this kind, that she no longer feared to leave 
us alone together, thus giving us those very 
opportunities, which, had I abused them 
might have brought on a crisis, which I 
was still determined, as before hinted, to 
leave to the chapter of accidents or a mer- 
ciful Providence. 

Well! though we did not talk of love 
when thus left alone together, these were 
my soul moments of happiness. 

After a time hcwever, despite the re- 
straint I had placed upon myself, despite 
all the reason and reflection I had brought 
to bearupon the matter, I was profoundly 
and intensely, wholly in love with my cous- 
in. It was not the passion of a day. In 
fact it scarcely seemed a passion, so deep 
and fulland true it felt to me. It gained 
its strength not through impetuosity or 
impatience, but by a seeming engrossment 
of my whole nature. Was woman ever so 
deeply loved I thought ? 

Was it returned ? 

And I could not ask. 

I was twenty-eight andit was the first 
time I had felt the pure, the holy, the 
sacred movement of true love. 

Could she understand and follow it ? 

But I still succeeded in keeping silent. 
It seemed to me that I would cut my ton- 
gue rather than breathe a word, and bring 
the suffering that that one word which 
never could be unsaid, would cause my 
best beloved. And then, to do so would be 
to remove me from her—perhaps forever. 
I admired, adored her tacitly, I devoured 
her with eyes and heart. I imagined my- 
self blessed with the wings of Gabriel, that 
I could wind around her and save her from 
all harm, and from all contact with base 
things, or that I would open wide to efful- 
gence of the morning and bear her to some 
heavenly abode. O! happy and sorrowful 
dreams that were my portion; O! love, 
dear and sweet mystery; melody without 
words; unwritten and unspoken poem; 
what [chaste and yet imexplicable sensa- 
tions; what poignant delights! 

And to say that partial poverty, with 
honor, made it an absolute duty that I 
should never say to this argel of youth and 
beauty, this heart of love and faith, this 
soul of truth and purity, this ideal of my 
manhood, be always as you now are, the 
guardian spirit of my whole lite. “Itis a 
long way to go with me,’ I would say to 
her, in imagination, “the journey is long 
and in parts it will be rugged.” And to 
hear her say, “I will go with you. Must it 
be denied me?” 

One day our eyes met, I forgot myself in 
the contemplation of those expressive win- 
dows of the soul which could say so much, 
“and if they would” regard, were almost 
seraphic; the light from her eyes seemed 
chastely shaded like those of the Madonnas 
of Ruphael. It was after all only a light- 
ning glance, but how much it expressed. 
Gracie lowered them; and her color chang- 
ed to a slight rose, as she took up again the 
delicate embroidery which had fallen from 
her hands; a fact that I did not recall un- 
til afterwards. 

y sentence, for life or death had been 
pronounced. The glance was cold, I felt it 
in every fibre. So it was f@eath. I resigned 
myself. 


Again I plunged myself into what I 
thought in my then state of mind, the some- 
what brutal pleasures of hunting and hard 
riding. I took to billiards with a determi- 
nation bordering on frenzy. My old uncle 
adored me and I commenced—almost—to 
execrate him. I desired toleave my uncle’s 
house, but he would retain me. I insisted. 
Then myaunt joined her persuasions to his. 
So I rested, knowing little why I did so, 
except that it might be the old story of the 
moth and the candle. 

One day I returned to the mansion com- 
pletely wearied. I had walked ‘twenty 


miles or more, hunting the hares on the 








preserves; yet I walked all the time 
straight before me,aiming my piece mostly 
by chance and caring no doubt, very little 
for the game, for I was thoroughly berat- 
ing all the Montgomeries, furious against 
everybody and everything, hating myself 
as only one’s self can hate ore’s self, and 
was altogether iu a very unenviable state 
of mind. A bear-garden was next to noth- 
ing in comparison with the state of my 
emotions. But I assure you, gentle reader, 
that if anything can alleviate for the time 
the mental distress which has its basis in 
love, it is great bodily fatigue. I could 
scarcely stand, and when dinner was over 
I made a motion as though to retire to my 
room, for if ever in mylife I was thorough- 
ly exhausted in all senses of the word, it 
was at that time. 

Col. Montgomery however, placed himself 
before me, and said : . 

“Ah! so you think that because you are 
with your old uncleandaunt you can throw 
off politeness as you would an old garment. 
No! No! how is it about our regular after- 
dinner game of billiards. That is sacred 
my dear nephew. You owe me a revenge 
for last evenings’ work.” 

“But I am really so—” 

“Oh! no buts!” responded my gentle un- 
cle, passing mea cue, “there, shoulder-r— 
arms, present arms. ‘There, the first shot 
is made; go on, take your turn.” 

Well, it seemed absolutcly necessary to 
continue, yet after a time I could not help 
“sleeping-standing”’ as the phrase is. But 
the buoyant Colonel noticing it, gave mea 
few vigorous taps in the ribs with his hor- 
rible cue, after which he compelled me to 
swallow, one after the other, three cups of 
the strongest coffee. The remedy was he- 
roic, for I never take coffee, and a few min- 
utes afterwards Ihad not only forgot my 
twenty mile walk and my painful joints, 
but I flew at the billiards as a panther 
seizes his prey, and in a very short time 
had beaten my uncle in three straight 
games, a feat that my usual laziness or list- 
lessness, had made me hitherto wholly inca- 
pable of performing. 

Towards midnight, according to the rule 
of the house, we parted, each for his bed. 
I tried to close my eyes. It was much eas- 
ier saidthan done. At least I could not 
keep them closed. That tremendous dose 
of pure*coffee was too much for me. It de- 
veloped all my forces, mental and physical. 
So I rolled over and over again in my rest- 
lessness, and tossed here and there in so des- 
peratea manner that I determined I would 
have no more of it. Sol lighted my candle 
and made up my mind to read. Oh! I 
thought, for something about law or for a 
volume of “Patent Office Reports,” they 
will be sure tobring on a brilliant attack of 
somnolency. Then I reflected (luckily 
enough) that if I read anything it might as 
well be something interesting, and sudden- 
ly called to mind the ‘Souvenirs of the 
Marquis of Rochejaquelin,” that I had com- 
menced the evening before and had left on 
one of the tables in the drawing-room. 

Two o’clock had just sounded from the 
old homestead time-keeper at the head of 
the stairs, and the whole mansion was 
wrapped in silence moat profound. I open- 
ed my door and listened; not a noise, with- 
in or without. 

The parlor was at the end of the corridor. 
So I went out very softly to get the book, 
“Here it is,’ I said to myself “no, it must 
be there. No? where could I have left it?” 
Then I went on tip-toe over to the extreme 
end of the drawing-room, where I was sure 
T had last seen it on a stand. No! it was 
not there. Then a slight gust of wind 
came through the half-opened door and I 
was wholly in the dark. ButI groped my 
way toward another stand where I hoped it 
might be, when I brushed rather awkward- 
ly against the slight piece of furniture, and 
crash, smash, bang, rumble, tumble, bing, 
and down came the stand upon the floor 
and me with it. Smashing an enormous 


‘porcelain vase into a thousand pieces, and 


shivering the encaustic pots of bulbs and 
glass flower stands into smithereens. The 
noise was horrible. I arose immediately 
and attempted to pick up the fallen table, 
when I heard the door softly pushed wider 
open, and, my eyes having become used to 
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“the darkness, could not but observe the en- 
tering figure, which in the shadow seemed 
more like a ghost than anything else. 
But furiously enraged with myself for this 
absurd and bungling accident, I precipitat- 
ed myself towards the door of the saloon, 
in order to regain my chamber as quickly as 


possible. 
I stopped abashed. A flood of light had 


suddenly illuminated the room. The Col- 
onel and Madame Montgomery appeared, 
lights in hand; he in his night-dress armed 
with a suggestive-looking revolver, and she 
in night-gown and night-cap holding the 
lights. 

They stood before me like two terrible 
phantoms—straight, stern, menacing; sol- 
emn, majestic, imposing, stupefied and— 
stupefying. 

At the other end of the saloon stood my 
beautiful and well-beloved Grace, modest 
but bewildered, and dressed in the embroid- 
ered night-apparel of a young beauty, just 
withdrawn from sleep—her eyes filled with 
wonder—and emotion. 

Neither of us could say a word. and it 
was very well, as it happened, that we did 
not. 

It all passed in an instant, of course, but 
it seemed an age before Grace on seeing her 
father and mother, and perhaps more es- 
pecially her cousin, so peculiarly dressed, 
gave a little woman-scream of fright, and 
flew to her nest like a terrified canary. 

I then tried to mutter a few words of ex- 
planation, but I did not succeed. I had 
completely lost my head. It was as well 
80. 

“So then,” began my respectable aunt, 
slowly and solemnly, ‘‘you and my daughter 
hove nocturnal rendezvous hetween you?’’ 

“Who, we,” I cried, surprised. 

“Do not try to exculpate yourself, sir. I 
see how it is—exactly. Not satisfied with 
7 the pleasures we have so freely offered, you 
have been constantly making love to your 
corsin, my daughter, and J fear, as I have 
feared for some days past, that it has been 
reciprocated. Indeed, this incident con- 
rms it all. Every one in the household 

ow knows how your meetings have cul- 
minated, and my daughter’s, my own rep- 
utation—oh!” she exclaimed, interrupting 
herself, ‘you have abused our hospitality in 
a@ most infamous manner. 

“But aunt,” 1 remonstrated, “I swear to 
you—” 

“Yes, both Grace and yourself,’ she went 
on, “are unworthy—” 

“Sacre, thousand millions,” muttered the 
Colonel between his teeth—but, he slowly 
uncocked his pistols. 

*_ * * * * * «* 

Three weeks afterward Gracie Montgom- 
ery was no longer siinply my cousin. She 
was my wife. The Colonel and his 
wife had exacted from me this extreme rep- 
aration. 

So the “Chapter of Accidents” or a “Spe- 
cial Providence” either or both, you may 
take your choice,I have taken mine, brought 
our love to a happy ending. 

She loved me, I have found that out. I 
misinterpreted the scene in which our eyes 
met. She was playing the same tactics to 
secure my happiness, that I had adopted to 
insure hers. < 

And was it not strange that so ridiculous, 
so absurd an adventureshould have brought 
to a rightful consummation a love so deep, 
80 pure, so fervid as was mine, and as I be- 
lieve, her own. 

Do you ask me if my love has increased 
with its three years of happiness, if it is 
yet deeper, fuller, stronger, more intense? 
Ask Gracie what she thinks. But she will 
not tell you one thing; at least she has nev- 
er confided it to me—the cause of her noc- 
turnal visit to the drawlng-room. 





" The police force of London consists 
of 19,457 men fora population of about 
2,5¢ ),000, There are 906 sergeants, 237 
ins ectors, 21 superintendents, and 
on¢ general superintendent, 


' Bolle Angevine pears,from Antwerp, 
are selling in Convent Garden Market, 
London, for $150 per dozen. Some of 
these fine specimens weigh four anda 
half pounds each. 








, A ROYAL BURYING PLACE, , 


A Paris 
follows :— Among 
places of interest that we have been to 
lately,is the town of St. Denis, about 
five miles from Paris, because of the 
beautiful old abbey founded here in 
632, by Dagobert I. Since then it has 
had additions and renovations by the 
different reigning monarchs, according 
to their fancy. From the sixth cen- 
tury until the year 1789 all the kings 
and princes of France were buried 
there. The guidethat took usthrough 
was a queer rusty looking old man. 

The day was dark and rainy and the 
ehurch was full of workmen, whose 
hammers resounded through the 
gloom and space with a clang that 
grated on myears. It was so late in 
the day that we were obliged to visit 
all the tombs and chapels with lights. 
There before us lay the kings and 
queens who, no doubt, were glad to 
rest when theirtime came. After all 
even seeing as many tombs as we have 
of these noble families, one cannot 
help a quiet thought of the pomp and 
splendor in which they lived and their 
littleness now. 

These French are such a spasmodic 
people that I wonder that there is one 
stone left on another after such an 
outburst as they had during the late 
war. At one time in 1793 they con- 
cluded to tear down this ancient abbey 
of St. Denis, and, indeed, the work of 
destruction commenced. They opened 
the vaults of the Bourbons and re- 
moved the bodies of Henry XIV, and 
Louis XIII, and XIV, and Marie de 
Medicis, Anne of Austria and Maria 
Theresa. Some of the bodies were in 
such a state of preservation that they 
were opened and exhibited. In the 
coffin of Henry II two hearts were 
found, but nothing to identify them, 
The monuments are, many of them, 
badly defaced and some of them 
ludicrously so. 

For instance here lies a king and hts 
royal consort side by side. On the 
top of the tomb lie marble effigies of 
the same, with an ear chipped off and 
nose completely flattened, and the 
angels at their feet minus toes and 
thumbs and fingers here and there. 
The finest monuments are of Louis 
XII, and Anne of Brittany, and Henry 
II, and Catherine de Medicis. The 
former is in white marble. Both are 
marvels of beauty. It is on a pedestal 
covered with {an arched roof, and 
under each arch an Apostle, twelve in 
all. The figures of Henry and Cath- 
erine are represented as kneeling—the 
whole enriched with bas-reliefs of the 
wars of Italy, &c. The stained glass 
windows we could not well see, as the 
church is undergoing extensive repairs 
and they were hid bythe scaffolding. 

We were conducted finally into the 
caves of thechurch, where it was as 
cold and gloomy as you _ could 
imagine such aplace to be—where, in 
fact, it was pleasant to take a compan- 
ionsarm. Ina tomb which the late 
Emperor caused to be walled com- 
pletly up, andinto which we saw, by 
the aid oftwo candles, through grated 
windows on either side. lay the veri- 
table coffins containing the remains of 
Louis XIV, and the beautiful unfortu- 
nate. Marie Antoinette, the Duc de 
Berri and his two children, and many 
others. They are entirely draped in 
black and the glistening silver is now 
amass of rust, and thecloth in tatters. 
Some of the lids have cracked [and 


fallen in, and have a sad look of 
neglect and desolation. Poor little 
Marie Antoinette! I felt as if she 
must know how, through the years 


since she was cruelly forced into an- 
other world, her story still lived and 
many a heart had ached in sympathy 
with hers, 

In the sacristy we saw most wonder- 
ful ancient paintings, and, next to 
that, the treasure chamber, contain- 
ing the relics ofearly French monarchs 
a fae-simile of Charlemagne’s crown 
and two splendid silver caskets con- 
taining the hearts of Louis XIII and 
XIV. The stained glassin the clere- 
story windows forms an illustrated 
historical series of the principal events 
connected with the rulers of France, 
fifty-six in number, and seventy-two 
Popes and Abbots. There are several 
beautiful statues in the church. one 


| 
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lovely one kneeling of Marie Antoin- 
ette. It is an abbey as full of interest 


correspondent writes as | as any here, and fully merits a visit 
the most ancient | 


from all tourisis. 
i eeteeeeneneneetentinmeteee nee 





‘GERMAN EXCAVATIONS, | 

The success attending the .German 
Excavationsat Olympia gives great sat- 
isfaction in Berlin. One after the other 
the figures formerly adorning the east- 
ern part of the roof, and minutely de- 
scribedby Pausanias,are being dragged 
from the bowls of theearth. Nike has 
been found in tolerable preservation ; 
the head of Kladeosist here; Myrteilos 
is announced, and Zeus just emerging. 
The undertaking is chiefly due to Prof. 
Curtius, who many years ago insist- 
ed upon an expedition being sent to 
the virgin soil of the great Grecian 
play ground. Twenty-five years had 
to elapse before the wish expressed 
by the great archeologist was fulfilled, 
but the interest the Crown Prince 
showed in the suggestions of his late 
tutor eventually secured the execution 
of the plan. The excavations are 
carried on under the superintendence 
of Dr. Hirschfeld and Herr Botticher, 
the one a well known archeologist, 
the other a competent engineer, 





LIVELY FREIGHT, 


Among the freight landed at the 
wharf recently by the steamer Kalo- 
rama, says the San Buenaventura 
(Cal.) Free Press, were twenty-nine 
hives of bees. While handling these 
hives one of them some way or other 
got open, and the air was soon filled 
with hundreds of bees, which mani- 
fested their dislike for their long con- 
finement and rough handling by 
stinging the persons congregated on 
the wharf and giving the sailors 
particular fits. The sailors on the 
ship were running toand fro beating 
their arms wildly about their heads 
endeavoring to avoid the business 
ends of the maddened insects while 
the captain was standing on the wharf 
fighting the bées with both hands and 
commanding the terrified crew to get 
the broken hive onthe deck. ‘First 
they would and then they wouldn’t” 
take hold of the hive. One or two of 
the men would take hold of the stand 
and attempt to get it into the sling, 
when a few bees would quietly come 
in contact with their hands or faces 
and they would drop it again. Occa. 
sionally a sailor might be seen fish- 
ing one of these insects out of his hair 
or shirt front. Then someoneon the 
wharf would cry out, ‘Don’t fight 
them; you’ will only make them 
worse.’’ Everytime the officers were 
stung they becume madder and mad- 
der, and swore at the men for not 
getting the hive ashore. To add to 
their discomfort, many of those on 
the wharf found a safe place and 
laughed as if they would die. At a 
distance all was laughter and merri- 
ent, while around the ship the bat- 
tle raged with terrible fury. The 
sailors uttered imprecations long and 
loud against the man who shipped the 
bees and the vessel that would carry 
them. In a few minutes a piece of 
canvas was procured and wrapped 
around the hive, when it was safely 
landed. 





Not long ago the Empress of Japan 
opened the Normal School for girls at 
Tokio in person, and delivered an 
address. The Japanese of all classes 
are intensely interested inthe spread 
of education, and new schools are be- 
ing constantly etsablished. 

—_—ESSEEE ee 

Cincinnati has about a hundred 
building associations, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $20,000,000. 

—— 


The authorities are now having 
much of the stone-colored paint re- 
moved fromthe walls and carvings of 
the interior of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It wasa cause for amazement 
when the authorities of a former day 
in Westminister had this stonework 
painted to imitate stone, although the 
natural tint of the material was 
a remarkably rich and_ beautiful 
one, and its color was one of the 
best grounds for employing this 
particular stone. 

















































































































OCEANIv CIRCULATION, 


There exists among natural philoso- 
phers a general conviction that there 
is a constant change of equatorial and 
polar water. Dr. Carpenter attributes 
this phenomenon to gravitation; Mr. 
Croll,in the Philosophical Magazine, 
advocates the opposite theory, accord- 
ing to which the exchange is owing 
to the agency of the winds. He ob- 
serves that itis a condition absolute- 
ly essential to the gravitation theory, 
that the surface of the ocean 
should ve highest in equatorial re- 
gions and slope downwards to either 
pole. Were water even absolutely 
frictiogless, an incline, however small, 
would be sufficient to produce a sur- 
face flow from the equator to the 
poles, but to induce such an effect 
some slope there must be, or gravita- 
tion could exercise no power in draw- 
ing the surface water polewards. The 
researches of the Challenger expedi- 
tion bring to light the: striking and 
important fact that the general anr- 
face of the North Atlantic to be in 
equilibrium, must stand at a higher 
level than at the equator. In other 
words, the surface of the Atlantic is 
lowest at the equator, and rises with 
a gentle slope to well nigh the lati- 
tude of England. If this be the case, 
then it is mechanically impossible 
that,as far as the North Atlantic is 
concerned, there can be any such 
general movement as Dr. Carpenter 
believes. Gravitation can no more 
cause the surface water of the Atlan- 
to flow toward the Arctic regions than 
itcan compel the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico up the Mississippi inte 
the Missouri. Another objection is 
that the accumulation of warm water 
isall in the North Atlantic, and that 
there is little or none in the South; 
now, according to the gravitation 
theory, it ought to have been the re- 
verse. According tothe wind theory 
of oceanic circulation the southeast 
trades are stronger than the north- 
east,and blow constantly over upon 
the northern hemisphere; hence the 
warm surface water of the South At- 
lantic is drifted across the equator. 
It is then carried by the equatorial 
current into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
afterward forms a part of the Gulf 
Stream. 





PEANUT SHELL IN A MAN’S LUNG. 


About a year anda half agoa young 
man by the name of Benjamin Peter, 
of Washington township, Berk Co., 
Pa., was attending a publicsale in 
North Whitehall township, Leigh Co. 
On his way home on horseback, and 
riding fast, he was eating peanuts, 
when a piece of shell was carried into 
his mouth by the current created by 
his fast riding, passing down his 
throat and lodgingin one of his lungs. 
At the time of the occurrence noth- 
ing serious was thought of it, there 
only being a slight tickling sensation, 
which was thought would pass away. 
But not so. In a few months the 
pain was felt inthe lung, which kept 
growing worse. Recourse was had to 
a physician, and after some treatment 
and finding that no good was being 
done, the advice of other medical men 
was sought, but to no avail, while the 
young man has gradually been grow- 
ing worse, until now he has become 
so reduced in strength that he is en- 
tirely unable to performsany kind of 
labor, and hardly ableto get about. 
Asa last resort, he is now making pre- 
parations to visit Prof. Pancoast, Phil- 
adelphia, to see if his life can be 
saved, 





DISPROPORTION OF SEXES. 


In the seven years from 1863 to 1871, 
the excess of females over males in 
Germany increased by fourteen per 
cent., the surplus female population 
being between seven and eight hun- 
dred thousand. Although no incon- 
siderable portion of this loss to the 
German male population is due to ac- 
tual slaughter on the battle-field, it 
is undoubtedly caused principally, by 
emigration. Even if emigration could 
now be checked, it would take more 
than one generation to restore the 
proportion between the two sexes 
in Germany to what it was ten years 
ago. 
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Time to Me. 


Time to me this truth hath taught, 
*Tis a truth that’s worth revealing; 

More offend from want of thought, 
Than from any want offeeling. , 


If advice we would convey 

There's a time we should convey it; 
If we've but a word to say, 

There's a time in which to say it. 


Many a beauteous flowers decays, 
Though we tend it e’er so much, 

Something secret on it plays, 
Which no human aid can touch, | 


So, in many a loving breast, 
Lics some canker-grief concealed, 
That if touched is more opy d, j 
Left unto itself—is healed! 





Oft, unknowingly, the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching, 
That a word, or accent wrong, 
Pains the heart almost to breaking? 


Many a tear of wounded pride, 
Many a fault of human blindness, 
Has been soothed, and turned aside, 
By a quiet voice of kindness. 
Time to me this truth hath taught, 
"Tis a truth that’s worth revealing; 
More offend from want of thought, 
Than from apy want of feeling. 
—_—_—_—— 


Five Miles op a Keel, 


he harbor of Swatow, China, 
opening as it does toward the 

» north-east, and being of consid- 
eZ erable extent, presents a wide 
field for the strong gales that 
frequently, during the continuance of 
a north-east monsoon, rage along the 
China Sea, to the dread of the mari- 
ners, foreign and native, who are en- 
deavoringto make any of the northern 
China ports or the harbors of 


Japan. 

: Double Island—two high hills at 
either end, that have the appearance 
from a distance of being two islands, 
give it its name—lies at the mouth of 
the harbor, very near the south shore. 
Between itand the main-land on the 
south is a narrow deep channel used 
by steamers and incoming sailing- 
vessels. On the north side the water 
is shallower, and the distance between 
the island and main-land much 
greater, being in fact over a mile. 
The town of Swatow lies on the north 
shore of the bay, five miles from 
Double Island. Opposite and a little 
over a mile away is thesmall hamlet 
ot Kak-chio, where many of the for- 
eigners reside, I being of the number 
during my stay in the place. Those 
of us whose offices were in 'Swatow 
used (weather permitting) to cross in 
the morning and return in the after- 


noon. 

On both sides of the channel leading 
from the anchorage off Swatow to the 
ahrbor’s mouth at Double Island, 
and at irregular intervals, are rows of 
heavy stakes anchored securely,‘ and 
connected by a stout rope to which 
the Chinese fishermen attach their 
nets during the ebb-tide. The nets 
aurein shape like an eel-pot, and are of 
such hrige dimensions and so heavily 
weighted that they reach nearly to the 
bottom ofthe harbor. Vessels leaving 
the anchorage off the town for sea 
usually take two tides, during the 
north-east monscon, to get over the 
bar; reaching the island on the first 
tide, and standing out to sea with the 
second. These particulars are neces- 
sary to explain an ugly ride I had 
one dark stormy night in January, 
186—. 

I had been dining in Swatow that 
evening, and about eleveno’clock de- 
termined to start for home, though 
urged by friends nottodo so, The 
wind had been blowing a gale all day, 
and though it had lulleda bit at sun- 
down, it was still strong enough to 
make a very heavy sea asit met a 
strong ebb-tide. My boat, a four-oared 
gig, was rigged to carry a lug-sail, 
and wasa good sea-craft; soI deter- 
mined torun gacross the harbor under 
small sail, rather than submit to the 
drenching showers of sprayI knew 
would fly from the oars if we pulled 
across. When I bade the boatmen 
(four stout Chinamen) put up the 
mast andclose-reef the sail, they, for 
the first and only time during my en- 
tire experience with them, remon- 
strated, declaring that the wind was 
too strong and the seatoo heavy to 








thinkof such a thing. 1 repeated my 
order in a sharp tone, and they re- 
luctantly obeyed. 

After pushing off from the wharf, 
we shot over the still water in-shore 
at a tremendous pace. I was just 
congratulating myselfona comforta- 
ble sail home, and rejoicing in my 
forethought in saving myself from a 
wet jacket, when we ran into the tide- 
way and a tremendous sea. Isaw in 
amoment that I had made asad mis- 
take, but my foolish pride kept me 
from acknowledging it to the boatmen, 
and, instead of ordering them to lower 
the sail and man the oars, I stood on, 
hoping to pull through somehow or 
other. 

For a few moments I succeeded in 
keeping the boat from broaching-to 
or “ducking” under one ofthe long 
and curling waves; but, wher. just 
about the middle of the harbor, a 
fearful roller threw her side to the 
sea, where, as the sail was close- 
reefed and therefore very low, we lay 
for an instant becalmed between two 
huge glistening combing waves, and 
thren shot up ontop of the third one. 
The wind struck us so suddenly and 
at such a disadvantage, that in a 
twinkling the boat was turned bottom 
upwards, and we five men were floun- 
dering in the cool water. Fortunately 
we could all swim well, and—guided 
by the voice of the stroke-oarsman, 
who had hung on to the sheet when 
the boat went over, and had scram- 
bled upon her—succeeded in getting 
to the boat, and crawled on her keel, 
where we sat astride. 

Those four Chinamen proved them- 
selves “trumps” that night, for they 
made me ride inthe middle, and sat 
facing me, two behind and two before 


me; and when, as happened more 
than once during that frightful ride, 
I slipped from my precarious seat, 
and was in imminent danger of sink- 
ing beneath the black cold water that 
seemed so anxious toingulf me, there 
was always one to come tothe rescue 
and ready to help me back again. 

Imagine our feelings! Drifting out 
tosea on the bottom of asmall boat; 
the waves running as nearly “moun- 
tain high’ as is possible in five 
fathoms of water; the wind whistling 
about our wet shivering bodies, chil- 
ling us to the very marrow, and the 
night sodark that I could barely distin- 
guish the figure of the Chinaman who 
sat scarcely six feet from me. 

At intervals for about fifteen min- 
utes we called lustily for help, and 
then listened, O! so eagerly, for an 
answering cry; but none came, and 
finally we gave itup, knowing that 
we were too far from shore and too 
far belowthe shipping for the look- 
outs to hear us above that roaring 
sea. 

Then came the frightful thought, 
“Suppose wedrift into the nets!” If 
we had, not one ofus would have es- 
caped, for none could have held on to 
the ropes untilthe change of tide, and? 
letting go meant being carried to the 
bottom of the nets and sure death. 

How fast we drifted we could not 
tell, and therefore had no idea where 
we were or when we had passed the 
lastof the terrible fish-stakes, until— 
it seemed a life-time,though it could 
not have been over two hours and a 
half from the time we capsized—we 
suddenly passed close to a vessel. I 
knew instantly it must be the bark 
Moldavian, which had left the anchor- 
age at Swatow that morning, and was 
now waiting at Double Islend for the 
weather to clear up before putting to 
sea. I told my boat-men to yell as 
loud asthey could to attract the at- 
tention of the lookout; and they did, 
too, gooda fellows! Then, bidding 
them keep quiet, I called at the top 
of my voice, to which desperation lent 
@ power it never had before or since: 
Moldavian, ahoy!” This was re- 
peated three or four times before we 
got too far away from her, and then 
we waited. Had they heard us? If 
so, had they distinguished my call, 
and would they send a boat to rescue 
a foreigner? Ifthey had only heard 
the yells without distinguishing my 
hail, it was doubtful if they would 
risk the lives of a boat’s-crew to save 
afew chinamen. If they had not 
heard atall, of course our last chance 





of rescue was gone; for we knew we 


were passing the island, and would 
soon be on the bar, whose angry 
thundering we could already hear 
above the roar of the waters around 
us. Oncelet usreach it, we might say 
good-by to all earthly things, 

How terrible was that agony of 
suspense! It is a wonderto me that 
my hair did not turn gray. Indeed, I 
wonder that I was not driven crazy. 
It seemed hours since we shot past 
that black outline now so far from us, 
Thad nearly given upall hope, and 
was thinking how little prepared I 
wasto meet the death that awaited 
me in that angry seaeach moment 
getting nearer, when one of the men 
shouted, “They are coming master!” 
I think the yell we five poor, cold, 
worn-out, half-drowned human _ be- 
ings gave when we distinguished the 
click of oars away off inthe darkness, 
would have done credit to five times 
our number of college-students. 

During my life-time I have heard a 
good deal of fine music, and listened 
to many sounds that are pleasant to 
the ear, but I never heard so sweet a 
sound as that, and probably never 
shall hear one that will thrill through 
me as that did. 

When our oft-repeated calls had at 
last been answered, and we could see 
the light in the bow ofthe boat as it 
showed now and then fromthe top of 
a wave, I cried out, “This way!’’ and 





Captain H answered, “all 
right!” As they came alongside of 
us, Isaid: ‘God bless you, Captain! 


How glad I am 
hail.”’ 

“So am I,” replied he. 
you thought we were a long time 
coming; but we had no boat at 
the davits excepting a small dinguy, 
and ittook us some time to break this 
one out.’”’ “‘Never mind,’’ I answered, 
“we are all right now.”’ AndI shook 
his hand with a heartiness that must 
have astonished him. I know his 
sailors ,thought I was crazy when I 
gave them a grip all round. 

While the congratulations upon our 
rescue were going on, my boatmen 
had righted the gig, bailed out 
enough water to make her tow easily, 
secured the sail that had been drag- 
ging underneath Sher all the time, and, 
after making her fast to the stern of 
the Moldavain’s boat, sat shivering 
inthe bows. As the only wrappings 
in the boat had been given to me, I 
made the German sailors give up 
their places to my gigmen; and if 
ever ours bent to their work, those 
did that night as we pulled back to 
the Moldavian. When we reached her 
I had to be carried on board, I was so 
weak and numb. After being we- 
comed and congratulated by mates 
and seamen on my narrow escape, I 
had to tellthem how the affair hap- 
pened. My host, the captain gave 
orders for my boatmen and gig to be 
eared for, and then took me below to 
the cabin, where he gavemea change 
of clothes, and administered a glass of 
hot grog, which, although it brought 
the tears, seemed to warm me to the 
very marrow, and give me some life 
again. 

It was now three o’clock in the 
morning, only three hours and a half 


that you heard our 


“T expect 


since the accident happened, but 
what an age it seemed. The mere 
thought of it made me shudder, and 


brought back the chill to my _heart- 
Before “turning in” I asked the cap. 
tain to call me ateight o’clock, that I 
might be ableto report at the office 


on time, lest there should be any un- 
easiness on my account. As may be 
readily imagined, it was a long time 
before I fell asleep, and when I did 
the terrors of that ride passed before 
my mind’s eye constantly, and I lived 
over again the horror of that night; 
so that my sleep was anything but 
refreshing, and I was really glad 
when the captain called me to break- 
fast. 

My boat was none the worse for 
wear, though the oars were all gone, 
together with gratings and all other 
movables. The rudder fortunately, 
was fastened so that it could not get 
adrift, and, as the gale had subsided 
and the tide was running flood, I was 
enabled to sail back to Swatow very 
comfortably. 





on elther side thought that I hadspent 
the night on the other, and all were 
greatly surprised at my appearance 
and shocked at my accident. The 
pleasure of knowing my friends would 
beas delighted at my escape now as 
they were then, would hardly tempt 
me to repeat that “five mileson a 
keel, 


A CHILD'S VISIT UNDERGROUND. 





The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise re- 
lates this incident: “Bessie, little 
daughter of F. F. Osbiston, Superin- 
tendent of the Savage Mine, a few 
nights since took such a journey as 
was probably never before taken in 
the world’s history by a child of her 
age. She hastimeand again begged 
her father, whose business takes him 
to the mine daily, to allow her to ac- 
company him inthe wonderful regions 
of the undergrceund world. So per- 
sistent and earnest hasshe been in the 
matter that her jfather finally conclud- 
ed to take her down into the lower 
levels and allow her to see the things 
about which her imagination seemed 
tobe so much excited. Accordingly, 
he took her with him to the 2,200-foot 
level. The first part of the little ‘ex- 
pert’s’ journey was a verticle plunge 
(by cage) toward the earth’s centre of 
1,300 feet; she then took passage on 
the tank ‘giraffe,’ running on the in- 
cline, and descended at angle of forty- 
five degrees until she was landed 2,200 
feet below the surface of the earth. 
Bessie willbe four years of age nex 
month, and, there is little doubt, can 
truthfully say she has stood further 
below the light of day than any one 
of her years since the creation of 
the world. The infant expert was led 
through the drifts of the 2,200-foot 
level and was delighted with all she 
saw. On observing the tiny creature 
led along the drifts toward them the 
picks fell from the hands of some of 
the miners and they stared and gazed 
with startling eyesand relaxed jaws, 
believing that at last {oneofthe fairies 
of the mine, about which they had 
heard so much, had actually been 
captured by their sagacious Superin- 
tendent. Some ofthe miners are said 
to have been observed to hastily cross 
themselves. The child showed no 
sign of fear while in the mine—not 
even when being dropped down the 
dark and dripping shaft—and the on- 
ly approach to trepidation exhibited 
by her during the trip was when she 
was mounted upon the giraffe; she 
then said, ‘Papa take hold of my 
hand.’”’ 


THE MYSTERY OF PERFUME. 





No one has yet been able to analyze 
or demonstrate the essential action of 
perfume. Gas can be weighed but 
not scents; the smallest known crea- 
tures—the very monads of life—can 
be caught by a microscope lens and 
made to deliver up the secrets of 
their organizations; but what it is that 
emanates from the pouch of the musk- 
deer that fillsa whole space for years 
and years with its penetrating odor— 
an odor which an illimitable num- 
ber of extraneous substances can 
earry on without diminishing its 
size and weight—and what it is that 
the warm summer air brings to us 
from the flowers, no man has yet been 
able to determine, So fine so subtle, 
so imponderable, it has eluded both 
our most delicate weights and meas- 
ures and our strongestsenses. If we 
come to the essence of each odor, we 
should have made an enormous stride 
forward, both in hygiene and in 
chemistry; and none would profit 
more than the medical profession, if 
it could be as conclusively demon- 
strated that such an odor proceeded 
from such and such a cause, as we al- 
ready know of sulphur, sulphur- 
ated hydrogen, ammonia, and the 
like. 


Robbers have carried away from the 
National Museum at Bucharest its 
choicest treasure, the famous golden 
hen and chickens—a group of pure 
gold, adorned % profusely with precious 
stones, and weighing thirty-four 
pounds—that was dug up some years 
ago at Petrosa. 





Rockville, Ind., sendsa block of coal 


AstI expected, I found my friends " Weighing 3,830 lbs. to the Centennial, 
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: HINDOO PROVERBS, 


We do not think that, taking an 
equal number of proverbs, there is 
halfso much shrewd sense or original 
thought in Hindoo as in Arabic or 
Persian proverbs. But the Hindoo 
adages are soessentially Indian that 
the ideathey contain acquires an in- 
terest from the novelty with which it 
is treated. |The power of money for 
instance, is «lluded to in the proverbs 
of every nation, but only a Bengalee 
would think of saying, “Onecould buy 
oneself tiger’s eyes if one had only 
money; or when ina difficulty, de- 
claring it was as hard to do, “as to kill 
seven snakes with one stroke.” “Old 
servants and old rice are best,” is 
a kind of Hindoo proverb reminding 
us that fidelity is not unknown in the 
East. In many Indian proverbs we 
find that half-humorous observation 
of the habits of animals, which we 
might expect in the authors of so 
many fable books. They sayof a 
hypocrite, “The crane is a_ choice 
saint,” referring to the sanctimonious 
gravity with which that bird waits for 
its prey; and they compare a fussy 
man to the small saphari fish splash- 
ing in a basin of water. 

“The sandal-tree does not grow in 
every wood,” is a thoroughly Hindoo 
proverb,and so is ‘You can never 
wash charcoal white.’’ Some of these 
sayings require a knowledge of Hin- 
doo customs before they can be un- 
derstood,as ‘‘He’s oiling his hands 
while the jack-fruit is still on the 
tree,” asaying applied to people who 
eount their chickens before they are 
hatched—it being nenessay to oil the 
hands before touching jack-fruit,which 
exudes a glutinous juice. 

The blind of Hindostan have the 
eredit, especially when they turn beg- 
gars,of being rogues, and thereisa 
proberb, “The blind man is to the 
house what the rank weed is to 
water.’”’ Nor are all proberbs that ap- 
ply to Brahmins equally complimen- 
tary, for there are some as bitter as 
the old medieval jokes against greedy 
priests. A furious encounter the Ben- 
gal people call ‘‘a serpent and ichneu- 
mon fight,’’ fromthe inveterate hos- 
tility of the two animals. 

A terrible phase of Hindoo life is 
suggested bya curious Bengalee pro- 
verb that saysa man inatiger’s mouth 
is not so much afraid of the tiger’s 
teeth as the jungle of he is going 
to—meaning that even in the presence 
of great calamities small future ones 
seem more terrible. An equally cruel 
enemy of the Hindoo, is alluded to in 
the prudent proverb, ““What! dwell in 
the water and quarrel witha croco- 
dile?”’ 

Many of these proverbs turn on my- 
thological and traditionary allusions ; 
for instance, a man impatient of wait- 
ing foran appoitment will say, ‘“How 
much longer shall I stand and hold 
Lakshman’s fruit?’? The gentleman 
referred to held some fruit for his le- 
gendary brother Ram fourteen years 
without eating it. ‘Here is one which 
is fullor oriental color:—“‘The brace- 
lets tinkle on the lady’s arm, and the 
fool cries, ‘She is taking up rice for 
me.’” Here, too,is one Hindoo all 
over: “The snake-charmer can hear 
the snake sneeze;” intimating thata 
man understands the business on 
which he isalways engaged. And 
here are two more: “I wont give you 
the water I wash my cowries in,” and 
“The pin fish goes on falling into the 
handsof a bad cook.’”’ The pin fish is 
a great delicacy, and the proverb 
means that aclever person can never 
be understood bya fool. “He breaks 
a cocoanut on another’s head.” isa 
Bengalee way of saying that a man 
has gained something to the loss of 
another, “Plantain sauce and parched 
rice” is a Hindostanee way of express- 
ing a complete incongruity. ‘The 
mother of many never reaches the 
Granges,” is a Hindoo way of saying, 
“Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business,’ and that the body will re- 
main unburied. 

Thereisa good, wholesome spite in 
some of these proverbs of Hindostan, 
that prove afair amount of scolding 
ean be carried on either in Bengalee or 
Mahrattah. If one low fellow praises 
another a Hindoo says, ‘The ballad 
singer praises the cowherd,” two very 
low castes. If a poor man gives him- 





self airs he is pretty soon told at the 
bazaar or the bathroom that he is 
only the hornbearer’s bagbearer.”’ If 
the trader is sluggish in business the 
proverb that is thrown at him is,‘‘Rub 
your nose with mustard oiland goto 
sleep,”’ an allusion toa custom of the 
poorer Hindoos of snufilng up lamp 
oil to induce sleep. 

Atruly lazy proverb and thoroughly 
characteristic of the country is this 
one:— “If Ican find mangoes at the 
plantain’s foot, why should I look 
under the mango tree?’ If an upstart 
talks like a rich or great man, they 
say, “Here’s a hireling on thirty cow 
ries giving drafts on Chittagong.’’ Use- 
less trouble is called ‘“‘“Going to Ceylon 
for a grain of turmeric.”’ 

There is nocountry where the pro- 
verbs are founded more on local cus- 
toms than in Hindostan. ‘“‘A great 
man’s word is like tke elephant’s 
tusk,’’ (not to be concealed or with- 
drawn)is a common Hindoo saying 
Afalse devotee they cempare to “a 
tiger in a sacred grove.’”’ Toa vulgar 
boastful fellow, strutting about over- 
dressed, some one is sure to cry, “A 
red mangoin the ape’s paw, and the 
ape cries ‘Ram,ram,’’ words of delight ; 
and lastly, to close oar specimens, 
when one man has gained an object 
by hard labor and anothertries to gain 
the same without work, the saying 
used is, “One man kiils himself with 
pounding the rice and another fills 
his cheeks with it smoking hot.—Lon- 
don Globe. 








A GOOD KEASON, 


A story told by Captain Malet, of 
the British army, in a speech recently 
delivered by him at Stokes, is worth 
preserving. He said: 

“A recruit, on being asked by his 
commanding officer what religion he 
professed, in order that he might go 
to his proper place of worship, said: 
‘Please, sir, I have not made up my 
mind.’ He probably thought he 
would get off the church parade, but 
the officer was equal to the occasiun. 
Turning to the sergeant of his com- 
pany, he said: ‘Sergeant, hereis a 
man who has not made up his mind 
as to what religion he is. We will 
give him every opportunity. Let him 
be maied to the Romanist service 
at a quarter to 8, to the Chureh of 
England parade at a quarter after 9, 
andto the Presbyterian service at 11 
until further orders.” The man soon 
made up his mind that he was a devout 
ehurchman, probably (said Captain 
Malet) because the service was the 
shortest; and if, indeed, conviction 
may be dispensed within the matter, 
it would be difficult tofind a better 
ground for final decision. 





SETTING AN EXAMPLE. 


Funerals in England are commonly 
most dreary ceremonies, but when the 
remains of Dr. Robert Dickson were 
interred in the parish churchyard at 
Harmondsworth, a few days ago, the 
oceasion was oue more of rejoicing 
than sorrow. Shortly before death 
took place, the passing bell was tolled 
to warn people that they might pray 
for the soul going to its rest, and the 
death was announced by a peal, in ac- 
cordance with the cannon of the 
Church. When the procession set out 
from the house the bells were chimed 
mérrily,and also after the followers 
left the churchyard. Hatbands and 
searfs were entirely dispensed with, 
the object of the deceased gentleman’s 
family in having the arrangements 
carried outin this way being to set an 
example for the abolition of all dis 
play of worldly sorrow and under- 
taker’s pomp on such vccasions. On 
the occasion of Mr. Dickson’s death 


about three months ago, the cere- 
money was conducted in a similar 
manner. 





“Every man’s life is a fairy tale and 
written _ by God’s finger,’’ was a favor- 
te snying of Hans Anderson. 








The King of Sweeden has been in 
the habit of commuting the death 
sentence of murderers to imprison- 
ment for life, but the number has in- 
creased so rapidly that he lately 
ceased interfering with the course of 
the law, 


RUDIMENTARY EYES, 

It is well known that animals drawn 
from great depths in the sea, where 
light must be very feeble indeed, are 
not deficient either incolor or in eyes, 
and two hypotheses have lately been 
advanced to account for the. fact. 
Rauke, from a study of the eyes of 
leeches, considers that in addition to 
sight these organs can be used for the 
communication of other sensations, as 
touch and taste. In fact they are not 
eyes properly speaking, but organs 
which can act in other directions as 
well as serve the purpose of receiving 
light rays. This he considers probable 
because organs very similar to the 
eyes of the leach occur also elsewhere 
on the body, and are not confined to 
the head. The eyes found in the Jeep- 
sea animals may therefore serve other 
purposes which prevent them from be- 
coming atrophied. The other sugges- 
tion comes from Ehlers, who bases it 
upon the fact thatthe deep waters of 
the ocean are cold, and are tenanted 
by species which correspond to those 
found in Arctic regions. There may 
even be a steady migration of Arctic 
individuals and their descendants from 
Arctic waters southward, and Ehlers 
thinks that the eyes and colors may 
be accounted for by this continual mi- 
gration of animals from brighter 
waters, which prevents the complte 
disappearance of specialized organs, 
even in waters which are not fitted to 
perpetuate them. 





INDIA PAPER, 

The ancient Sanscrit manuscripts 
are well known to be written on palm- 
leaf, and, according toa recent report 
made tothe Indian Government made 
to the Indian Government by the 
Baboo antiquarian Rajendra Lala- 
Initra, now employed in examining in- 
tothe subject, the oldest known dates 
nearly back to the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Such records, it is 
stated, are extremely rare, the major- 
ity of the palm-leaf writings not guing 
back beyond the end of the sixteenth 
century. On the other hand, the pa- 
per MSS. of Suanscrit writing are found 
tobe—many of them—much older than 
was believed, one copy of the Shagavata 
Purawaon this material being of the 
year 1310. The secret of their exist- 
ence and preservation is not merely 
that the natives of India knew how to 
make good, stout paper nearly six 
hundred years since, but that they 
carefully sized it with yellow arsenic 
laid over with a vegetable emulsion, 
and so effectually preserved it. For 
the report tells us that ‘‘no insect or 


worm will attack arsenicized pa- 

per.”” And,although it seems that 

the superior appearance and cheap- 
i L 


ness of the European paper has, of 
late years, caused it to be adopted for 
official and other documents needing 
préservation, the Baboo adds: ‘This is 
agreat mistake,as it is not near so 
durable, and is liable to be rapidly 
destroyed by the insects.’’ 


CRIME LN NEW YORE. 

The catalogue of crimes shows that 
since January 1, 1870, there have been 
committed within the city limits 281 
homicides,that seven of the murderers 
were executed and 24 were sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. In 1870,in- 
cluding the Nathan murder,there were 
41 homicides; in 1871 there were 42,and 
of the whole lot only one, Foster, the 
ear-hook murderer, had his neck 
twisted out of joint. In 1872 there 
were 55 }murders§ and not one 
execution. In 1873 there were 53 
homicides and of the list only on mur- 
derer, Nixon, the bill-poster, was exe- 
euted. In 1874 there were 39 men, wo- 
men and children slain by violent 
hands and not one case of judicial 
hanging. In 1875 there were 49 homi- 
cides and three executions, the three 
negroes who killed the pedler. Of all 
thiswhole catalogue of murderers one- 
third escaped withouta trial of any 
kind. 











The keel of a,new tugboat which 
was recently laid in San Francisco, 
was composed of one stick of timber 
{ 140 feetlong. 4 ‘ 





HOUSES WITHOUT NAILS, 
(The steamship Alaska, which ar- 
rived, a short time since, from Ja- 
pan, brought most of the exhibits, 
national and private, which will be 
made by the Japanese at the Centen. 
nial. Others will follow, but the 
Japanese are prompt and are taking 
time by the forelock. two Japanese 
officials have been delegated to super- 
vise the exhibits, which will be many 
and varied. Onthe Alaska were 150 
tons, or 15 car-loads, of material for 
Japanese houses, to beerected on the 
Exposition grounds. Ten Japanese 
earpenters accompany the material, 
which is,in the main, bamboo, the 
chief wood used for housesin the Em- 
pire ofthe Sun. The material is al- 
ready prepared in a grent measure; all 
the hewing, the dressing, etc., has 
been done and no labor remains for 
the swarthy carpenters, except the 
task of finishing and putting the 
frames together. Several styles will 
be on exhibition. A singular fact in 
connection with the houses is they are 
entirely devoid of nails. The wood 
is packed in tight cases, almost her- 
metically sealed, and in consequence 
of the Japanese Consul’s uncertainty 
in regard tothe contents of the cases, 
they have been detained at New York, 
by the custom officers, since their ar- 
rival. The necessary formalities have 
been complied with at last, however, 
and the Japanese houses will soon be 
on their way to Philadelphia, 











































































































(THE GARDENS OF MOROCCO 
' The groves of rose-trees and the 
flower-farms of Morocco are said by a 
recent traveler to exceed in extent and 
value those of Damascus,or even those 
of the valley of Mexico. The general 
climate of the country is very favor- 
able to this kind of culture. Swept 
alternately by the breezes of the At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, and tem- 
peredby the snows of the Atlas ranges, 
thedegree of heat in Moroccois much 
lower than in Algeria, while the soil 
is exceedingly fertile. To the date, 
palm, orange and lemon-trees the cli- 
mate appears to be especially suited, 
the datesof Talifat having been fa- 
mous even from Roman times. The 
orange-plantations are of great extent 
in various parts of the country, while 
olives and almonds are alsostaples ex- 
ported in large quantities. Seeing 
that this fertile land, within five days’ 
steam of London, produces so much 
vegetable wealth under the most bar- 
barous cultivation, it appears very 
strange that commercial eaterprise 
does not, in such a climate, seek the 
profitable employment for its ever- 
abundant capital in its application to 
develop such vast resources. , 





PRIDE AT FUNERALS, 


Gerrit Smith was in receiptof an annual 
income of, say, a hundred thousand dollars, 
he died in the city of New York; his family 
placed his remains in “a plain black walnut 
case, utterlydevoid of ornament.’ Here is 
a family possessing wealth and a refined 
taste. If there was ever in this absurd 
and ridiculous world an occasion when pro- 
priety and the fitness of things forbids dis- 
play, show, sham, it is when we are about 
to part forever, in this world, with one we 
have loved and esteemed. Yet how few of 
our villiage people would feel satisfied with 
the simple posies placed upon the coffin of 
a deceased child by the hands of sincere af- 
fection? If there be not wreaths, and 
crosses, and crowns, in all the most expen- 
sive flowers of the season, there is a suspi- 
cion of slight; to say nothing of the account 
in the newspapers which cost 80 much wear 
and tear of conscience to the tolerably hon- 
est reporter. A few such examples as this 
exhibited by the family of Gerrit Smith, 
will do something to repress a fashion which 
has immeasurably outgrown all warrant for 
its being. 





There are twenty-four pneumatic 
tubes in London for the transmission 
of messages, ofan aggregate of near- 
ly eighteen miles—four tubes in Liver- 
pool, three in Dublin, five in Manches- 
ter, threein Birmingham and one in 
Glasgow. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The new session of the British Parli t, was d by the 
Queen 01 Febrnary 8th, ia pro) ria pe: sona to the great joy and 
delight of ber loving eubjec’s. The weather was wintry and 
cold, but tens of thousands of people lined the streets throvgh 
which the Queen and her attendants passed. She did not go in 
state. The Queen looked extremely well, and bowed repeatedly 
to the spectators in ackuowledgment of the cheers given her. 

The Queen particularly requested that the usual ringing of 
the Westminster Abbey and st. Margaret's Church bells on her 
approach to the House of Parliament be omitted, in consequence 
of the illness of Lady Angusta Stanley. Their Royal Highnesses 
Alexandra, Princees of Wales; Marie, the Duchess of iinburgh; 
Princess Louise, the Marcbioness of Lorne, and Princess B -a- 
trice, accompanied the Queen. ‘T’'be scene in the House of Lords 
was one of unparalleled magnificence. The throne was draped 
with the royal robe. By 2 o'clock all of the peers and others 
had arrived. The House rose to receive the Princess Mary and 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, who took seats on the woolsack. 
Then the doors to the right of the throne were opened, and 
slowly the stately and royal procession entered, preceded by 
par-uivants and heralds, bearing the swor: of state, the Duke 
of Northumberland bearing the crown. The Queen haviag 
taken the throne, and the usual formalities having been gone 
through with the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cairns) read the 
speech as follows: 

My Lorps any GentLemen—It is wilh much satisfation that 
I -_ resort to the advice and assistance of my parliament. 

y relations with all fzreigu powers continue of a cordial 
character. 

The iusurrectionary movement which during the Isst six 
months, has been maintained in the Turkish provinces of Bosni: 
and Herzegovina, and which the troops of the Sultan bave up to 
the present time been unable to repress, has excited the atten- 
tion and interest of the great European powets. I have cop- 
sidered it my duty not to stand aloof ,‘rom the efforts now being 
made by the allied and friendly Governments to bring about the 
pacification of the disturbed districts, and I bave accordingly, 
while res, ecting the independence of the Porte, joined in urging 
on the Sultan the expediency of adopting such measures of 
administrative reform, as may remove all reasonable cause of 
discontent on the part of his Christian subjects, 

I have agreed to purchase, subject to your sanction the sbares 
which belonged to the Knedive of Egypt in the Suez Canal, and 
I rely with co. fidence upon your enabling me to complete the 
transaction in which the public interests are deeply involved. 

The representations which I addressed to the Chinese Gov’ 
ernment, as to the attack made in the cource of lest year on an 
expedition sent from Burmah to the westein provinces of China, 
have been received in a friendly epirit. The circumstances of 
that lamentable outrage are now the subject of an inquiry, in 
which I have thought it right to request that a member of my 
diplomatic service should take part. } await the result of this! 
inquiry, in the firm couviction that it will be so condacted as to 
lead to the discovery and punishment of the offenders. 

Papers on all the above subject will be laid before you. 


Tam deeply thanktul for the uninterropted health which my 
dear son, the Prince of Wales, bas enjoyed durin 








the style and titles of the sovereign. I have deemed the present t 
a fitting opportunity for supplying this cmission, aud a bill 
japon the subject will be presented to you. 


world, makes it important that the action of Britich nationrl 
-hips in the territorial waters «f foreign States, should be iv 
barmony with the great principles. {I have, therefore, giver 
directions for the issue of a Royal commission to inquire inte 
all treaty engagements and other international obligatio: 8 bear- 
ing upon this subject, and all instractions ixsued from time t« 
time to my naval officers, with a view to ascertain whether any 
steps ought to be taken to sccure for my sbiys and their com- 
wanders abrond,greater power for the maintenance of the right 
of personal liberty. 

A bill will be laid before you for punishing slave-traders whe 
are tbe subjects of native Indian princes. ; 

The affairs of my colonial empire, the general prosperity of 
which bas continued to advance, have received & large sbare of 
my attention. 

Papers of ivportance and interest will soon be in ycur bands 
showing the proceedings with respect to the conference of the 
South African colonies and States. 

The murder of a high officer of the Straits settlements while 
acting 'n a neighboring Melay State, and the disorders ensuin, 
op that outrage, have demanded the interference of wy troops. 
{ trust that the operations which were energetically conducted 
though not without the lcss of some valuable lives, have restor- 
ed order and re-estabiished the jast influence and authority oi 
this country. 

GENTLeMtN oF THE House or Commons: I have directed the 
2stimates for the vear to be prepared und presented to you with- 
out delay. 

My Lorps anv GentLeM' NW: Bille for regulating the ultimat: 
tribunal of appeal for the United Kingdom and for the amend 
ment of the merchant shipping Jaws, wili be immediately sub 
mitted to you. 

Legislation will be proposed relating (o the universities anc 
primary education. 


Gazette” to throw cold water on the glowing descriptions of 
be special correspondents of English newspapers now reportiag 


the Pricce’s progressin India. One of these correspondents told 
The humane and enlightened policy consister tly pn'sued by| us the other day not only that the Prince attended the Masonic 
this couvtry, in putting an end to slavery within ber own de | pall in the Town Hall at Bombay, but that “his arrival called 
pendencies, and in suppressing the slave trade throngtout the | arth ovation on ovation; in fact, a eeries of triumphs of a 


econd rate kind, Tae Bombay *’Gezette” now tells us that 
there were no “ovatious” at the ball, for the very good reason 
that there was no Prince of Wales. He did not attend it. 
Then, agair, as to the “very many Parsce ladies” present and 
dressed in the graceful ‘‘native style,” the same Indian journal 
remarke that there were bat few Parsee ladies present, and 
these had ‘discarded their becoming native costames for badly- 
made English ball-dresses.” Tbe account of the Elephanta 
picnic is also, we are informed, ‘‘full of blunders.’ Visitors to 
the caves on ordinary occasicns are not ‘carried tbrough the 
‘nud on the backs of boatmen or coolies;” they Lave not been 
so carried for some time. The “temporary wooden landing 
place” is a permanent stone pier. The party ascending the 
nill-side might ‘naturally have paused to take breath, or to 
wipe their perspiring foreheads;” but if they had attempted to 
“look back upon the magnificent harbor arcund, which was 
lying in the last glories of the day,’’ they wouid have secn 
aothing. The harbor is concealed from view until the summit 
ot the height is reached, and on the evening of the picnic the 
sun had set and the moon had risen before the party ha dlanded 
o theisland. The ‘‘itluminated arches erected in front of the 
temple cave” do not exist, and the ‘told gods” could not have 
been ‘‘startled by the cheering,” because nobody cheered. — 
‘all Mall Gazette. 





TsE REPORT oF THE Royat Zoorocicar Society of 
[reland states that ‘‘during the year the gardens sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of the beautiful lioness familiarly called 
‘Nd Girl, She was born in the gardens, of South African stoock, 
on September &th, 1859, and dled on October 7tb, 185, after 
-ix.weeks of prostration from chronic bronchitis. During ber 
opg career she presented the gardens with fifty four cubs, of 
which she actually reared fifty, losing only four, This is a feat 








Your attention will be called, also, to a measure for pr t 
ing economy and efficiency in the manageme t of prisons, and 
ut the same time effecting the relirf of local burdens 

Other important measures, as the time of the session permits 
will be introduced to your notice. Aud I pray that your deli 
berations may, under the divine blessing, result in the bappi- 
cess and contentment of my penple. 

The Queen bas so long withdrawn berself from public life, that 
the Press bas of late, more than ever, teemed with uukind flings 
at her seclusion. The following extract from an article in the 
6rtsh Quart riy R view which is evidently intended to bear a 
refereuce to Queen Victoria, has gone the rounds ot the whuk 
British Frese: ‘ It she (Queen Elizabeth) ¢xacied from those 
who served her the strictest foltilwent of ‘heir obligations, if she 
#as legs tolerant to those who tailed to make good what they 
had uadertuken to perform, she set them an+xample of rigoron: 
attention to the duties of her station. No melancholy, no plea 
of indisposition, no infirmities of advancing age were sufficient 
to withdraw her from the burdens of royalty, or eeuld tempt ber 
to sacrifice them to personal ease and couvenience. ‘fo the last 
she sat at the council table; to the last she was reacy to receive 
every foreign ambassador who visited these shores ; to the las’ 
she maintained the dignity, the splendor and tbh majesty of 
royalty, strong in the loftiness of her resolution, victorious over 
‘eakness and infirmity a Queen to the end, assoviatnz mon- 
archy in the minds of her subjects with national greatness, 
mag animity and vigor, which no faults of her own, no failings 
of succeeding ages could diminish or extinguish.” 

The London ‘‘Mark Lane Express” of February 7th, in its 
review of the grain mwerkets for the past week, says, ‘‘the weath- 
er has been muggy and unfavorable to trade; price. have gener- 
ally decli: ed about a shilling per quarter in consequence of de- 
teriorated condition. Home deliveries are still sbort compared 
with last year; business has been beavy and imperts have bern 
rather less, and will probably continue to diminish nant! prices 
improve. At Paris flour bas declined a franc. In Germany the 
markets have rather improved, while in Belgium and Holland 
they were dull and unchanged.” 

J. & G. Henderson, grain merchants, Liverpool, have sus 
pended, but as they have assets of £275,000 and they have re- 
ceived strong assistance it is hoped they will resume, 

The official investigation of the !oss of the “Deutschland” 
has been concluded. The report says the wreck was owing to 
an error of reckoning and to the captain's disregard of the 
force and direction of the tide. The report prairas the disci- 
pline maintained aboard the steamer and the conduct of the 
officers. The boatmen at Harwich and elsewhere are completely 
exonerated from the charzes of cowardice, pillaging, not render- 
ing prompt assistance, &c. The report also recommends tbat 
telegraphic communication, be established between the light- 
ships and the shore. 

We have received from Paris, the Rappel of January 2ist, 
which contains the manifesto, which Victor Hugo issued to the 
Senatorial Electors throughcut the country. Briefly it may Le 
summed up as ‘a combination of Bombast, Blatberskite, Bathos 
and Eloquence,"’ which is the ordivary staples of which the 
prodactions of this popular author usually consist ! 

—_——___---—° 2ame eo C—O 

Tue New York Lire Insurance Comrany, publish 
their Thirty-First Annual Report iu anotbercolump. Itis simply 


ted in the annals of menageries and gardeps. She 
was ananiwal of very high epirit, although very gentle, a'd 
was admitted by judges to be the hand t li they bad 
ever seen Her offspring net only added to the attractions ot 
the gardens, but the judicious sale of a portion of them brought 
£1,400 ia cash to the society. The closing weeks of her usefnl 
life were marked by a}touchivg incident wortay of being re- 
corded The carvivora when in health have no objection to 
the presence of rats in their cages; on the contrary, they rather 
welcomo them as a relief to the monotony of existence, which 
constitutes the chicf trial of a wild animal in confinement In 
illness the case is different; the ungrateful rats begin to nibble 
the toes of the lord of the forest before his death, and add con- 
siderably to his discomfort To save the lioness from this 
annoyance, a fine little ten terrier was placed in her cage, who 
was at first received with a sulky.gr wl; but when the first rat 
appeared, and the lioness saw the little dog toss him into the 
air catcbing him with professional skill across the loins with a 
pap as he came down, she began to understand what the terrier 
was for. She coaxed him to her side, folded her paw around 
bim, end each night the little crenture slept at the breast of the 
lioness, enfolded with her paws, and watching that bis natural 
enemies did not disturb the rest of bis mistress The rats had 
a bad time during those six weeks.” 


ippr 








A Cause or Mopern Metancuory.—Five-and-twenty 
years ago a boy’s appetite for enjoyment was not at all seriously 
blunted at school, nor was there much fear of his round of 
holiday amusements being fatiguing. He seldom if ever en- 
joyed the intoxicating blies of beholdiug bis name and his 
acbievements set forth in type. Nowa change bas come over 
all educational establishments. The work of the term, which 
has generally superseded tbe o'd-‘ashioned ‘' half,” serves as a 
foil for a round of matches, regattis, reviews, ‘‘theatricals,”’ 
concerts, popular lectures, athletic sports, &c., all daly chro- 
nicled in the local journals, and perhaps even in metropolitan 
papers. Examinations are more fi t, more sol , ans 
attract more public attention. Thus an energetic boy who is 
“good all round” passes from one bout of cempetition to 
an ther with little interval during his school career. If home, 
as is natural, wisbes to hold its own jrvenile favor, it must 
utilize the multiplied opportunities of amusement, so that the 
holidays pass in downright dissipation At the universities the 
perpetual emulation goes on in an intensified form, while the 
newspaper notoriety which is bound to enbance the various 
passions of young aspirants to distinction is more pronounced 
than ever. Snddenly all the strain of personal rivalry is re- 
moved, the stimulus of frequent distinction is withdrawn, and 
the hero of an enthusiastic circle of admirers settled down as a 
commonplace person to a monotonous routine of business. 
Surely it is not altogether strange that for a time life should 
appear flat, stale and unprofitable. The more keen the stress of 
the probationary peziod, the stronger is the reaction when the 
definite struggles of the youth against his fellows are succeeded 
by the vague, desultory warfare with the great world. 








Deatus From DrowntNc IN THE Encuisnm Naval and 
MercanTILt SErvice.—In the thirty sixth annual report of the 
English Registrar-General of births,jdeaths and marriages, there 
are some instructive statistics with reference to the comparative 
mortality by drowning of the navel and mercantile marine ser- 
vice. The report relates to the year 1873, and shows that for 
the seven years 1866-72 the deaths by drowning in the Royal 
Navy averaged only 2.9 per thousand of the total strength, al- 
though the loss of the Captain and the Slaney is included in the 
returns. In 18°3 the deaths from the same cause were only 1.! 





Ist, 1876, 


The premiums, annuities, and interest on investments in 1875 
amounted to $7,940, 0°. The losses by death, div:dends, retaro 
premi on ¢ led polici expenses, commissions, Xc.. 
amounted to $4,4.9,' 00, so thatthe whole assets of the Company 
have increased in one year from §27,116,9 0 to the figures as 
they stand at present. These are set aside to the reserve fund 
at the rate of 4 per cent. on participating p licies outstanding, 
and 5 per cent. on non participating, to the exten.of $27, 90,- 
000. The remainder is for losses unadjusted a: d contingent 
abilities, 

The proportion of bond and mortgage investment is about 60 
per ceat. of theasseta or $17,635,'0' The Unite States, ( ity, 





magnificent! showing assets of fully $30,615,955, on January |? 


er th d. On the otber hand the average annual mortality 
by drowning in the merchant service in the seven years | 866-72 
was 13.3 per thousand strength. Two-thirds of the total deaths 
by drowning were called accidental the others resulting from 
shipwreck. ‘This excessive mortality (says the Registrar-Gene- 
ral) shows great carelessness of precautionary measures on the 
part fof the owners, the masters, or tbe men. The average 
annual rate of mortality by wreck was 8 per thousand, but even 
this high rate was exceeded in 1873, when 2,231 lives were lost 
from this alone out of a strength of 202.239 representing a wor- 
tality of 11 per thousand. The total loss by drowning in 1°75 
was ?7,2+3, or 16,1 per thousand, by accident. In the eight 
years 1865-73 ro less than 21,748 lives were lost by drowning, 
13,244 by wreck, and 8,504 by acc dent. It will be admitted 
that the risks of drowning in the merchant service are much 


his journey!and other stocks amount t» $7,1 4,009, real estat, #1, 20,000, | greater than in the naval, but the margin between 16.1 and '.1 


throngh Incia: and the hearty affection with which he has been}cash, $1,768,000, and various loans, accrued interest, &c.,/ per thousand is more than can be accounted for by the extra 


received by my Indian su! jects of all classes and races, assures 











$1,540,(00, 


peril to which the mercher ‘seamen is exposed. 
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Prorressor Hovcuton of the University of Dublin! 

has been investigating the subject of humane banging. He| 
states that Mr. Gibson, surgeon at Newgate, has frequentiy | 
ssen the victim struggle for more than twenty minutes before 
becomirg inanimate, and proceeds to say: 1. That the old sys- 
tem of taking the convict’s life by suffocation is inhumanly 
painful, unnecessarily prolonged and revolting to the spectators 
whose duty it is to be present. 2. That the object of an effec 
tive execnticn by suspension should be the immediate rupture 
of the spinal column by the fall. 3. That the use of a “long 
drop” is not only much preferable from a bomaoitarian point of 
view, butis the only method by which the desired object can be 
effectually attained. 4. That the sbort fall and position of the 
knot employed for so many years by Calcrait are barbarisms 
which should cease to be permitted. 5. That the fracture of 
tbe spinal column can best be instantaneously effected by plac- 
ing tbe knot under the chin and ellowing a fall of at 1 ast ten 
feet. 6. Tbatin the carrying out of a capital sentence care 
should be exercised in the selection of a suitable rope. In the 
execution of Henry Wainwright it would seem from the pub- 
lished accounts that these principles were adopted by Marwood, 
tbe executioner, and witb perfect success, and the instantaneous 
rupture of the spine resulted {rom placing the knot under the 
culprit’s chin. 








Tne Encuisa Peorte.—‘ They are a comical folk, 
truly, those English—tbey tell me they are on a pleasure excur- 
sion, and they spend all day in trudging up and down the 
mountains.” ‘I'll tell you such a good story,” said the guard, 
when, w th his eyes full of tears, he had coughed himself quiet 
into a carner of the c upe. ‘‘ An Englishman came down here 
last year ; komischer kerl be was truly, and wanted to go fish- 
ing in the lake at Hasterang. So away he went to the fish- 
master who rents the water about Lere, and asked how much 
must be paid for permission. 


that was coming on—‘' well, the fish-master, of course thinking 
the Englishman was only joking, told bim that fora florin a 
day he might do as be liked. Would you believe it? Every 
day fora whole montb actnally, the Englishman worked hard 
frou morn till nigbt catcbivg fish, and as I live”’—here the 
guard broke out again—*‘ as I live, instead of keeping the fish 


them up; so the end of it was that the fish-master lay in bed the 
whole day, while the E glishbman not only went ovt fishing for 


do the work. 
lishmen !’—Tramps in the Tyrol. 





ago, Jobn, tenth Earl of Westmoreland, while dining with Mr. 
Child, the banker, said: ‘‘Give me your opinion in this case. 
Suapp-se you were in love with a girl, and bhadto hope of get- 
ting ter father’s consent to your marrying ber, what would you 
do?” To which the unsuspecting banker replied, ‘* Do! why, 
run away with her, to be sure.” A night or two afterward Lord 
Westmoreland eloped with Miss Sarah Anne Child in a post- 
chaise and four, The post chaise took Miss Sarah Aune on 
board somewhere near Berkeley Sqnare House. An alarm was 
given by the watchman, who found the hall door open. Mr. 
Child at once posted in pursuit, on the North Road, and man. 
aged to gain on the runaways. It was not, however. until 
Northumberland was reached and entered that the second post 
cbase came within sight of the first, aud then Lord Westmore 
land, standing up in bis carriage, shot one of the leading horses 


bold proceedings gave the lover's time to cross the border and 


never forgave Lord and Lady ‘Vestmoreland. 





the disposal of the Centennial Commission: 
the Young Princess,”” by Northcote; ‘* The Marriage of d. R. 


Palace; ‘‘ Tbe Meeting of the Members of the Royal Academy,’ 
Zoffany, an engraving, trom Windsor Castle; Hayter’s portrait 
of ** Her Majesty in Coronation Palace,” tnd Benjamin West's 
‘Death of Wolf,” from Hampton Court Palace. The Royal 


ver of decessed members. 


with a history of the rise of art industry in England. 





naturally issues in death. There is grave reason to fear that the 
real nature of the operation by which these deleterious drugs, 
ove and all, tring about the unconsciousness that burlesques 


those who have free recourse to poisons on the most frivolous 
pretences, or with none save the exigency of morbid habit 
Great responsibility rests on medical practitioners, and nothing 
can atone for the neglect of obvious duty. 





THE MEMORY OF SwWEDENBORG would appear to be no 
longer bonored in bis own country. A writer in the ‘* Intellec- 
tual Repository” gives an account of a visit to the garden-house 
of the Swedish seer, in Stockholm, from which it appears that it 
is no longer kept in good repair; his writing-table has disap- 
peared, and also the album in which previons visitors bad 
entered their names. The place looked dilapidated, as well it 
might, for the woman who brought the keys tore off a piece of 
the wall paper and roiton wood-work and presented it to the 
visitor as a memorial. 








A MCST VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT, says the London 
“Atheneum,’’ bas been discovered in the Azores. It refers to 
the colonization, in the year 1500, of the northern part o1 
America by emigrants from Oporto, Aveiro and the Island of 
Terceira, It was written by Francisco de Souza in 1570. Bar- 
boza Machado states that it was lst during the great earth- 
quake of Lisbon in 17 5. This most important document is 
about to be published by an ervdite Azorian gentlemen, and 
will throw great light on the disputed question of the early dis- 
covery of America. 





AN OLD GENTLEMAN who died in Dover, England, the 
other day, at the ripe age of ninety-eight, illustrated the adage 
that married life is conducive to longevity, as he had been mar- 
tied four times and was the father of twenty eight children 
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Well,’ continued the guard, his 
vo'ce commencing to shake again with another fit of laughter 


be bad caught for himself. he used to come regularly and give 


bim, but but actually paid a Jot of florins for being allowed to 
Ab they {are kemisches Vok truly, those Eng- 


* One May pay, BETWEEN ninety and one hundred years 


ot Mr.Child’s vehicle, which was capsized in consequence. This 


g t married by the Gretna Green blacksmith. During the short 
interval between this match and the death of Robert Child, he 


QvEEN Victoria HAS Ps.A0ED the following picturcs at 
“ The Matriage of 


H. the Prince of Wales,” by Fritb, both from Buckingham 


Academy will send diploma paintings and busts by a large num- 
South Kensington Museum will 
contribute an interesting and instructive collection, together 


SLEEP PRODUCED BY NARCOTICS or 80 called sedatives, 
says the London ‘‘Lancet,” is poisoned. Their use gives the 
persons employing them an attack of cerebral congestion, only 
differing in amount, not in bind, from tbe condition which 


natural sleep, is lost sight of, or wholly misunderstood, by 


European Miscellanies. 


A NUMBER OF THE cITIzENs of Dublin have resolved 
to forward to the Queen a request to visit the Irish capital this 
yar 

Duriye THE yEAR 1875 the new books published in 
Great Britain numbered 3,577; the new editions were 1,23 ', and 
the American importations 31 | 

In THe Britisa Orrictan Army List for December 
are the names of about 150 soldiers who have died in the service 
leaving unclaimed property. 

Tue Norrork macistrares in England have closed 
the county prison at Swappham in consequence of the decrease 
of crime in,the county. 

THE MEDICAL oFFicErs of health of the City of Lon- 
don have been discussing the prospects of a reappearance of 
the plague in England and on the Continent. 

A Scotcu PpareR states that Dr. Kenealy lately 
sold his wig, gown and bands to the proprietor of a wax-works 
exhibition at Glasgow. He got £20 for them. 

SoME WITNESSES WHO REFUSED recently at Rome to 
be sworn on the Scriptures, have been sentenced to six days’ 
imprisonment and to pay the cost of their conviction. 

THE CONTRACT Has BEEN taken and the preliminary 
arrangements have been completed for raising the iron-clad 
“Vanguard.” The work will be proceeded with very shortly, 

Tue Barnoness Burvert-Covtts presided at a din- 
ner which she gave in London recently to the Columbia Coster- 
mongers’ Club and to the Shoeblack and Messengers’ Brigade. 





St David's Cathedral at Carmarthen, and to erect therein a 
we 1 orial window as a tribute to the memory of the late Bishop 
Thirlwall. 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS who received relief in Lon 


cent. of the population. 
no less than 4.8 per cent. ; 

A CoPpENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT says that “nearly 
all the editors and sub-editors of the Danish organs in Sleswick 


are either in jail or have prosecutions carried on jagainst them 
by the German Governwent.” 


five yeare. The Roman Catholics have slightly decreased in 
numbers, and §tbe Episcopelians and Presbyteripns slightly 
increased since 1361. 

AT A MEETING OF UNDERWRITERS and ship-owners at 


mend to the Government that ships of Britizsh and foreign 
register carrying deck-loads of timber be prohibited from enter- 


year. 


ed in Buenos Ayres, Papers received by the last mail give an 
account of a game played by sides selected respectively from 
the Christian and Indian elements of the population. 
close struggle the former were victorious, 


of the English colonists of being turned into Frenchmen. 


England instead. 
A MOVEMENT Is oN FooTin Ireland to establish an 


‘| 000, the same as was voted to Maynovth, from the British Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Disraeli is said to be favorable to the plan, and 
after what he bas said iu bis essay on ‘Italy and her Church,” 
Mr. Gladstone cannot consistently oppose it. 

Tue WELL-KNown Hanover Square Rooms in London, 
Eng., bave been transformed into the Hanover Square Olub, the 
large roora being the chief dining-room, seventy feet in lengt . 
and luxuriously fitted. Nearly forty large and airy bedrooms 
bave been erected at the top of the house, which has been raised 
thirty feet. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF A REPRESENTATION of 


one of the actresses, struck on account of not baving received 
their salaries. 
marily threw the lady head foremost into the orchestra pit. But 
tbis did not mend matters, and the audience had to'‘be dis- 
missed, receiving their money back at the door. 

Tue Manuractories oF Bermingham, England, turn 
out in one week 14,000,000 steel pens, ¢,(00 bedsteads, 7,000 
guns, 300,000,0(0 cut nails, 100,000,000 buttons, 1,000 saddles, 
20,000 pairs of spectacles, 6 tons of papier mache wares, $30,0 0 
worth of jewlry, 4,000 miles of iron and steel wire, ten tons of 
pins, 5 tons of hair pins and hooks and eyes, 350 miles of wax for 
matebes, and 3,500 bellows. 

Dukinc THE past YEAR there have been 417 mur- 
ders in France, besides twenty-five attempts at morders. In 
connection with these crimes twenty-five persons were con- 
demned to death, of whom eight were pardoned. Thus, for 
each execution which has taken place, there have been twenty- 
four persons murdered. 

At an wquest held in Londen, Eng., a few days since 
on the body of an infant that bad been suffocated in bed, the 
Deputy Coroner said the frequency of those cases was alarming. 
Upward of ‘00 ccildren were suffocated in bed annually in the 
central district of Middlesex alone. Seven-tenths of those 
suffocations occurred on Sunday mornings. 

One oF THE most wonton and brutal cases of torture 
to a live avimal ever recorded bas occurred in Shrewsbury, 
Ergland. A farmer.was convicted of baving cut out a hen’s 
*- crop” while she was alive. She was feurd living next morn- 
ing, with her chest cut open, When interrogated about bis 
motive, he said that be had lost a bag of wheat, and, suspecting 
a neighbor, had cut out thecrop of one of bis fowls to obtain 
proof of the theft He was fined five sbillings. 





It NAS BEEN DETERMINED to restore the west front of 


don under the Poor laws in the year 18 5 was only 3.2 per 
The decrease compared with 1874 was 


Tue PoruLaTion OF InELanp is set down at 5,412,- 
397, showing a falling off of nearly 3 900,0 0 in less than twenty- 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, a few days since, it was decided to recom- 


inginto ports of the United Kingdom at all seasous of the 


THE GAME OF POLO, long popular in India and recent- 
ly introduced with much success into England, has been adopt- 


After a 


Ir Is STATED THAT TUE project of an interchange of 
territory between Frauce and E gland on the west coast of 
Africa bas been abandoned, chiefly on account of the opposition 


It 
is now likely that the French settlements will be purchased by 


“Trish Church Divinity School,” and to ask fora sum of £406,- 


“ Kast 
Lynn,” at the theatre at Cambridge, lately, the company, led by 


The manager thereupon came forward and sum- 



























































































































On January llth the case of Miss Ernestine Hauser 
came on before the Civil Court of Bicisavh, Grand Duchy of 
Baden. Miss Haurer is the young lady who stated to ber pa- 
rents and her physician that several priests bad induced ber to 
wear a tight rope round ber loius as a sure m;ans of pleasing the 
Diety. When on the brink of the grave by this constant torture, 
an dttempt was made to cup her feetand produce stigmata, 
The skin being filled with blood owning to the pressure exer- 
cised by the rope, this cupping, according to medical opini n, 
would be sure to produce prolonged bleeding. Oue of the two 
priests concerned in this affuir, and mentioned by the young 
lady in her late confessions, bronght an action for libel against 
the physician who had published the story. Tbe actiov, how- 
ever, was withdrawn previous to trial. A little later the other 
priest sued the girl for telling the physician falsehoods at his 
expense. The case was tried, and ended in the acquittul of the 
young lady, During the trivl counsel for the Crown expressed 
regret tbat the priests could not be prosecuted without the con- 
sent of the young lady, which be had failed to obtain. 


TBE CORRESPONDENT OF THE Paris “ Temps,” who 
has followed the Prince of Wales in bis tour .crough India, 
relutes an amusing story of an .over zealous policeman. While 
in Ceylon, the Prince paid a visit to the public gardens at 
Colomto, and a police officer noticing that a ‘(all gentlemen 
with a heavy beard’’ was following close behind him, went up to 
bim and said in an angry tone: ‘*\Vby the devil don’t you take 
your hat off, Sir?” The gentleman replied that when he met 
the Prince, or bad occasion to address bim, Le took bis hat off, 
but that at other times he remained covered. As the policeman 
bad not the power to compel him to walk bareheaded, he con- 
tented himself with hinting in a menacing tone: ‘You had 
better stand back, avd not dog his Royal Highness like that,” 
The correspondent of the ‘‘Temps” adds that the police officer, 
when he ascertained that the ‘ suspicious character” was the 
Dake of Sutherland, ‘-was on the point +{ felling to the ground 
senseless, as one who had had a sunstroke.” Put French 
correspondents are prone to invention. 


QuiTE a Panic was caused in Hampshire, England, a 
few days “since by the hue and cry that a wolf was abroad. 
People believing not only their sheep but their children in dan- 
ger, organized an armed hunt, and the fmysterious wld beast 
was c' ased to Woonston by a number of mounted men, and 
shot. The body was carried to Winchester and exhibited to 
exultivg multitudes at six penceahead. The wonderment bas 
veen dispelled by Captain Allen Young of the Arctic ship Pan- 
doras, writing to Frank Buckland that the ro-called wolf was 
simply his favorite Esquimaux dog, which he had brought from 
Wuigat settlement, North Greeviand, and which had strayed 
uway from the ship, He was a ‘* King Dog,” or a leader of a 
sledge team, and a most valuable and barmiess animal, With 
tive others he would travel sixty miles with a loaded sledge and 
without rest, warming bis waster at night, and warning him of 
@ pass ng bear or a coming storm. 

H&RE IS A DESCRIPTION OF THE proceedings of an 
Irish jury which may pvssi-ly throw some light on those of 
other juries, A young man was on trial at the Quarter Sessions 
at Tralee for embezzlement. ‘The jury acquitted him, ‘‘believ. 
ing he had committed a mistake.” The (hairman asked for an 
explanation. ‘We believe,” said the foreman, ‘it was all a 
mistake of the poor map, your worship.” ‘Bat,’ rejoined the 
Chairman, ‘‘the case was fully proved, gentlemen." ‘lt was,” 
remarked one of the jurors, ‘ bis first oftease of the kind, your 
worship '’ ‘We did not like to be hard upon the poor fellow,” 
added another juror. ‘But,” replied the Cbairman, ‘that will 
not do for the administration of justice.” ‘Ob, Sir,” exclaimed 
a third juror, ‘do let tve pour fellow go now.” Of coarse, 
ander these circnumstauces, the further detention of the pris- 
o: er was impossible, and so the ‘‘poor fellow” was accordingly 
‘Jet go.” 

Fires 1n Lonpon.—vaptain Shaw bas presented to 
the Metropolitan Board of Worke his anuual report of the fires 
in London @uring 1875, The number of calis for fires bad been 
1,668, of which 90 were false alarms, 719 proved to be only 
chimney alarms, and 15 9 were calls for fires, of wbich 168 
resulted in serious damage, and 1,36:i in slight damage. This 
was exclusive of fires too uniwportaut for the attendance of 
tiremen, Compared with 1874, the abovs showed a decreuse of 
44, and looking at the average of the last ten years there was a 
decre se of §9. The proportion of slight to serious losses waa 
abont as favorable as usual, the perce tage being 11 serious to 
$9 slight. Life bad been seriously endangcred in $1 cases, and 
in 26 instauces lives had been lost, 

Tue IrtsumEen IN Dustin who fought each other over 
the UO Connel: Centenary are now renewing the conflict over the 
momentous question as to whether, in his} proposed statue, the 
“great agitator” is to be dressed in a frock coat ora cloak, One 
of the anti-cloak advocates said that the committee “should 

to have a monument of the man who shouldered his um. 
brélla like a pike, and kicked as if he were kicking Protestant 
ascendency before him, and not that of »n old wan in his 
decline—his cloaked decline.” The sculptor is puzzled, but 
the fight is aot yet ended. 

A YOUNG MAN HAS BEEN BROUGHT before the Police 
Court at Bordeaux on a charge of ‘‘having committed an out- 
rage on religion, under very aggravated circumstances.” He 
had assumed the surplice of one of the clergymen at the 
Church of St. Delphia and was in tbe act of hearing a ‘‘pen- 
itent” when he was discovered. ‘The court ordered him to be 
imprisoned for six days, and to pay a five of 2) francs. 

Tue vDeEcision OF THE Enctiisn Court of Common 
Pleas in the case of Mr. Le Blanche agt. the London and North- 
western Railway is not a little startling. Few were prepared to 
find a Superior Court solemnly deciding that a man who had 
failed. owing to delay on the part of the railway company, to 
catch the correspondence train to Scarborough, might order a 
special train at the cost of the company, and that he need not 
wait a sbort time for the starting of the next ordinary train, 

Tue Home Secretary of England has just revised 
two sentences of notable severity passed in Salford and Oxford. 
In one case Sir John Mantell sentenced a man to three months’ 
imprisonment with bard labor for bein: found asleep in the 
street. in the other a boy had been doomed to five years’ 
imprisonment for stealing a pair of boots and a penknife. The 
firsi sentence was remitted, and the second commuted toj six 
months, 
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THE ALBION. 








The Rope-Makers. 





It seemed I walked beside the sobbing sea 
That breaks upon an edge of barren land, 
And as I went I saw before a band \ 
Of maidens, sporting, as it seemed to me. 
But as I came unseen on two or three, 
Who heaped the shining grains with either hand, 
I saw they were making ropes of sand; 
And when L asked them what their work might be, 
One turned upon me pitiful sweet eyes, 
While all the rest hung heal upon the bosom, 
And said, We are poor maidens who have found 
By sad experience how quickly flies 
Love, and we make, lest we again should lose him, 
These chains wherewith he may be firmly bound. 





Fred Lawernce's Adventure. 





dressing her cousin, Lucy Law- 
<> rence, “where do you think Fred 
Noy) has spent his evenings for some 

& time?” 

The lady addressed looked up some- 
what surprised at Kate’s question, but 
she answered,— 

“In his room, poring over those old 
volumes of ancient history.” 

“You are much mistaken, Miss 

Lucy,” replied Kate, her eyes spark- 
ling with. mischievous humor. ‘He 
. would not be studying these musty, 
fusty old books while there is so pret- 
tyayoung lady as the widow Mar- 
ston’s daughter in the village!” 

“What has Fred to do with Annie 
Marston?” inquired Lucy, as she en- 
deavored to read the puzzling expres- 
sion that rested upon her cousin’s 
good-humored face. 

It was some moments before she re- 
ceived an answer to her question, 
when Kate, with a slight laugh, re- 
plied,— 

“Why, 
her.”’ 

“In love with Annie Marston? I 
don’t believe it,” exclaimed Lucy, ina 
tone of surprise and curiosity. 

“Well, 'U tell you something, and 
then you may believe it or not, just as 
you please,” returned Kate, witha 
serio-comical air. ‘Night before last, 
it was rather late when we retired,you 
recollect, and I was suffering with a 
severe headache. You were soon 
asleep, but Iwas unable to rest from 
pain, and with the hope that the night 
air would cool my burning brow, I 
left the house by the back window, 
und walked slowly down the garden 
path. By some means, I chanced to 
turn my eyes in the direction of the 
widow Marston’s dwelling, andas the 
moon shone brightly, I could plainly 
see two figures standing upon the 
steps. One,[ was sure was Annie, 
and the other,a young gentleman, I 
was sure I didn’t know. They stood 
there afew moments, when Annie en- 
tered the house, and her companion, 
whom I thought looked like Fred, 
walked down the street. Ashe came 
nearer, I was sure it was Fred. He 
entered the garden,and asI concealed 
myself behind the rosbushes he did 
notsee me. He cautiously approached 
the window from whichTI had made 
my egress, stepped in, and then closed 
it. In a few moment more I returned 
tothe house. I knew that the person I 
had seen on the steps with Annie was 
your brother, and no one else, and I 
was sure, also, that the old volumes 
of history hadn’t been disturbed that 
evening!” 

“And do you really believe that Fred 
spends his evenings with Annie Mar- 
ston?”’ asked Lucy, as Kate ceased 
speaking. 

“Certainly I do. Last night I 
watched him as Ileft the room after 
tea, and Isaw that he slipped out and 
was in a few moments atthe widow 
Marston’s. It was nearly midnight 
when he returned, for I heard the win- 
dow open and shut just before the 
clock struck that hour.’’ 

“What motive could he havein be- 
ing so secret about his visits?’ 

“He knows we should be continually 
teasing him respecting Annie, and 
doubtless prefers to keep his secret 
safe from us.” 

“There can be no other reason,” re- 
turnded Lucy, laughing in spite of 
herself, 

“We must punish Fred for doing so, 
Lucy,” said Kate,as her cousin seemed 
to comprehend theaffair,“‘and I think 
we can prevent him from staying so 


Fy ies said merry Kate Myrtle,ad- 


cousin, he’s in love with 





late with Annie, ‘wasting tire and 
lights for nothing,’as Uncle Joe would 
say.” 

“How do you think we can punish 
him severely enough to keep him at 
home?”’ 

“Tdo not think we can prevent him 
from visiting Annie, but we can,I 
think, prevent him from staying later 
than tenin the evening; indeed, lam 
quite sure we can.” 

“How?” 

Kate bent her head and whispered 
forafew moments in the ear of her 
cousin,and after afew more merry 
words, they both sprang up and left 
the room. 

That night, just as the clock struck 
twelve, Fred Lawrence parted with 
his ‘“‘lady-love’”’ on the steps of her 
mother’s dwelling, and witha light 
heart turned his steps inthe direction 
of his own home. ‘To tell the truth, 
dear reader, Fred was in love with An- 
hie Marston,and itis no less true 
that Annie was in love with him. He 
dreaded the mischievous teasing of his 
cousin Kate Myrtle, and feared it, too, 
more than he would the displeasure 
ofa king; and the cutting sarcasm of 
his sister was by no means pleasant. 
He had determined to keep his en- 
gagement f> Annie unknown to them, 
if possible, until he felt better pre- 
pared toendure their persecution. 

It was but ashort distance from the 
widow Marston’s to his own home,and 
he was soon standing at the identical 
window at which Kate had seen him 
enter some evenings before. He slow- 
ly raised the sash, but ere he had suc- 
ceeded in getting it to the required 
height, a difficulty occurred—the sash 
would not move up another inch, and 
supposing it hadstruck something ac- 


cidentally placed there, he renewed 
his efforts to raise it. To his surprise 
and consternation, as he pressed hard 
upon the sash, down fella brass ket- 
tle, several tin pans, and the shovel 
andtongs, upon the floor, with a ring- 
ing crash, loud enough to wake every 
onein the house! Fred started back 
and turned pale. 

“How could those things have got 
there?”” muttered he, as he listened 
attentively to ascertain if the noise 
had aroused any one. The sash was 
now easily raised, and he sprang into 
the room, but not without hicking 
against one of the pansin his‘ haste, 
and sending it across the floor, mak- 
ing considerable noise. Intent upon 
reaching his chamber before any one 
should rise to discover the cause of the 
uproar, he hastened through the room, 
and quickly opened the door leading to 
the next one. Unfortunately, there 
chanced to be a couple of large chairs 
placed near it,and as itwas hastily 
thrown open, they were upset, and be- 
ing full of tin dishes, spoons, knives, 
and everything that would make a 
noise, you may know that there wasa 
crashing. 

“The deuce take it!’ muttered Fred, 
ashe rushed through the room, upset- 
ting chairs, work-stands, and he knew 
not what, in his flight. At length he 
reached the stairs leading to his cham- 
ber, and wasin hopes that his trials 
were now at anend, He sprang uptwo 
or three of the steps, when his head 
struck againstsomething which had 
been hftng from the ceiling above. 
Ring-a-ting went the big dinner-bell, 
and the sound echoed through the 
house, making more noise than any- 
thing yet had done. Fred was des- 
perate. He rushed up the flight of 
steps, again striking his head harder 
than before. He had nearly reached 
his chamber door, when he suddenly 
stopped, and gazed fully upon an ob- 
ject that stood before him. There, 
between himself and the door, stood 
a motionless, silent figure, perfectly 
realizing that object of rather doubt- 
ful existence, in our enlightened days, 
namely, a ghost. The moonlight 
streamed in upon the floor, and plain- 
ly revealed the outlines of a white- 
robed figure to the distracted gaze of 
Fred Lawrence. He gazed at it for 
just two minutes, then dashed down 
the stairs. Again the dinner-bell 
sounded, and in another moment the 
almost distracted Fred was leaping 
over the tables and chairs with tie in- 
tention of making his exit through the 
window. a 





“What is the matter?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lawrence, appe aring with a 
light just as Fred vanished from the 
room, 

“What is the matter?” cried Lucy 
Lawrence, from the head of the stairs. 

“What is the matter?’ spoke the 
supposed ghost, throwing off the 
white robe, and disclosing the face 
and form of Kate Myrtle. 

It is needless to say that the girls 
were at the bottom of the affair. They 
had determined that Fred should be 
entirely cured of staying so late at 
Mrs. Marston’s, and of coming in at 
that window. Kate and Lucy laughed 
immoderately at their success in 
frightening Fred; Mrs. Lawrence 
looked grave, and the servants, who 
had been aroused by the uproar, sur- 
prised and astonished. The girls ex- 
plained all, and their reasons for do- 
ing it. 

n less thanan hour the furniture 
was replaced, the bell taken down, 
and silence reigned. But it was two 
hours more before Fred ventured to 
enter the house,and then he didn’t at- 
tempt to enter by that window. 

The lesson had the desired effect,and 
Fred afterward returned from Mrs. 
Marston’s, before the girls and his 
mother retired, and entered properly 
bythe door. And about two weeks 
after there was a wedding at the widow 
Marston’s, and Miss Annie Marston 
became Mrs. Fred Lawrence. Though 
many years have passed since then, 
still Fred Lawrence has not yet for- 
gotten this incident of his courting 
days. 





EDUCATING HORSES, 


Could the coming generation of 
horses in this country be kept from 
their days of colthood to the age of 
five years in the hands of good, care- 
ful managers,says the Indoor and Out, 
there would be seena vast difference in 
the general character of the noble ani- 
mal. If a colt is never allowed toget 
an advantage,it will never know that it 
possesses a power that man cannot 
eontrol, and if made familiar with 
strange objects, it will not be skittish 
and nervous. Ifa horse is made ac- 
customed from its early days to have 
objects hit him on the heels, back and 
hips, he will pay no attention to giv- 
ing out of a harness or of a wagon 
running against him inan unexpected 
moment. We once saw an aged lady 
drive a high spirited horse, attached 
to a carriage down asteep hill, with 
no hold back straps upon the harness, 
and she assured us that there was no 
danger, for her son accustomed his 
horses to all kinds of usages and 
sights that commonly drive the ani- 
mal intoa frenzy of fear and excite- 
ment. A guncanbe fired from the 
back of a horse, an umbrella held 
over his head, a buffalo robe thrown 
over his neck, arailroad engine pass 
close by, his heels bumped with sticks, 
and the animal take it all as a natural 
condition of things, ifonly taught by 
eareful management that he will not 
be injured thereby. There is great 
need of improvement in the manage- 
ment of this noble animal; less beat- 
ing wanted and more education. 





J.M. Hurcnines, of Yosemite, has 
discovered inthe head waters of Kern 
River, 10,500 feet above the sea, a new 
and beautiful fish, which he named 
the “golden trout.”’ Itscolor was like 
that of gold fish, but richer, and dot- 
ted with black spotsa quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and with a black 
band along its sides. 





Recently, at Petroleum Centre, Pa., 
a 5,500 barrel tank, in which 5,200 bar- 
rels of oil were placed tive years ago, 
was emptied of its contents, after a 
rest since 1870. Thirty-seven hundred 
barrels of merchantable crude was 
obtained, showing that 1,500 barrels 
had been lost by evaporation, sedi- 
ment aud other causes, a decline of 
nearly twenty-nine per cent. 





Among the food products now sup- 
plied to the London market is dried 
egg. The meat of the egg, both white 
and yolk, is reduced toa fine powder, 
andcan be wet up and used for cook- 
ing at any time, 
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CONDUCT OF FUNERALS, 


By the present system of conducting 
| funerals the pocr are serious sufferers, 
The head of afamily dies, whose life 
has been one continued struggle for 
the bare necessaries of life. He leaves 
a widow anda number of children to- 
tally unprovided for. The widow and 
family godeeply into debt to obtain 
the necessary dress in order to com- 
ply with the custom of demanding 
mourning for the deceased; and that 
debt wil 1 seriously eripple the family 
for years. To them, therefore, death 
comes armed with adouble terror; as 
the old Scotch proverb well indicates 
—“‘A full sorrow is better than a fast- 
ing one;”’ and the question arises 
could not the greater part of this ex- 
penditure at funerals be done away 
with? The only strictly necessary 
expense is that forthe coffin and the 
ground, and it ought tobe a matter for 
our sociologist to consider how best 
they may reduce funeral costs to these 
two items. In such a matter .our 
clergymen and philanthropists could 
doa great deal. The custom of ex- 
pensive funerals and extravagant 
mourning dresses does not rest upon 
arguinent, but springs out of senti- 
ment, andthe only way to overcome 
sentiment is by example. Let our 
more intelligent and wealthy classes 
eschew ostentationin regard to such 
matters, and the lower classes will 
soon follow suit. Honor may be done 
the dead in other ways than by pur- 
chasing expensive mourning which 
the survivors can ill afford. Grief can 
be as well exhibited by a hat-band as 
bya whole suit-—by a black veil as by 
the most expensive crape dress—if so- 
ciety wills it. 


ALTITUDE FASCINATION, 





Jumping from points of elevation is 
afashion of suicide. Tostand onan 
elevated site exercises a singular fas- 
cination over some people, leading 
them to jump into the air. It causes 
others to sweat and tremble with fear. 
Last Summer I talked with the guar- 
dianof the steeple of the Cathedral at 
Strasburg on this subject, and he in- 
formed me that few visitors were free 
from the feeling of fright on reaching 
the first terrace, which is of great al- 
titude, and that it was so pronounced 
as to generally prevent them from go- 
ing any higher. Sometimes the wo- 
men fainted. I confess I was not free 
from a vague dread in looking out over 
the immense reach of landscape which 
this view takes in, although there was 
absolutely no danger, the terrace be- 
ing securely guarded by strong iron 
rails. This man of the upper uir—the 
guardian or guide—informed me that 
the Summer before an Englishman had 
fainted, but determined to overcome 
his fright, and continued to ascend 
every day for a week, until he could 
look out in the direction of the Black 
Forest, from the Janterp, with equa- 
nimity. During the Summera man 
had jumped into the air through alti- 
tude fascination. He was probably 
dead before reaching the ground, on 
account of the immense height from 
which he hurled himself. 

Formerly the Vendome Column was 
the scene of so many deaths of this 
kind that a decree was issued to pre- 
vent visitors from ascending it unless 
accompanied by aguardian. It was the 
Tarpeian Rock of Paris. Such a num- 
ber have killed themselves from the 
fascination of altitude, or the fright 
produced thereby,that elevated places 
must be recognized as dangerous for 
certain people. Those whose self-kill- 
ing is premeditated of course are not 
comprised therein. 





* A PENNSYLVANIAN has taught a can- 
ary bird to sing “Home, Sweet Home” 
in this way:—He placed the canary in 
a@ room where it could not hear the 
singing of other birds, suspended its 
cage from the ceiling, so that it would 
see its reflection ina mirror, and be- 
neath the glass placed a musical box 
that was regulated to play no other 
tune but ““Home,Sweet Home.” Hear- 
ing no other sounds but this,and, be- 
lieving the music proceeded from the 
bird it sawin the mirror, the young 
canary scon began to catch the notes, 
and finally got so that it sings the 





song perfectly. 
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THE SALARIES OF! SOME DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN CLERGYMEN, 
! The preacher who receives the high- 
est salaryin this conntry (excepting 
possibly Cardinal McCloskey, the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, the Bishop 
of Quebec, and some of the other dig- 
nitaries of the Catholic Church, whose 
expenses are paid from the common 
revenues of the church) is the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. For several 


years past his salary has been $20,000 | 


perannum. In addition to this, it is 
safe to say that he received $5,000 
per annum for various lectures deliv- 
reed by him in the winterseason in the 
principal cities inthe Union. His sal- 
ary as editor of the Christian Union 
was $10,000 per annum, and from the 
Christian Union Publishing Company 


he one year received $10,000 fora Life | 


of Christ, which, by the way has not 
yet been finished. 
is inthe receipt of an annual income, 
varying from year to year, as author’s 
percentage on thesale of his published 
works,“‘Star Papers,”’ etc. So that here 
is apreacher whose income for several 
years past; has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000 perannum, and some- 
times considerably more. What has 
been done with itisamystery. He 
testified during the late trial that he 
had mortgaged his house in Brooklyn 
for $5,000 to provide Theodore Tilton 
with means to start the Golden Age. 

| The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 
came here several years ago, from Bel- 
fast, Ireland, onthe callof the Church 
which he is now pastor. His salary 
was then fixed at $10,000, gold, per 
annum,and still remains the same. 
He also adds to his income by writing 
and lecturing. 

The Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of the 
Church of the Disciples was in the re- 
ceipt ofa salary of $10,000 per annnm 
until recently,but it has been reduced, 
it is understood, of late. 

The Rev. Dr. Storr’s of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, receives a 
salary of $10,000 perannum. He was 
offered an advanced salary by one of 
the New York Congregational churches 
some time ago, but was induced to re- 
main with his old charge. 

The Rev. Dr. Budington, also one of 
the best known of the Brooklyn pas- 
tors, receives $10,000 per annum. 

The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, the rec- 
tor of Trinity, receives $15,000 per an- 
num. He hastwoor more assistants, 
who receive from $4,000 to $6,000 each. 

The senior minister at St. Paul’s re- 
ceives $10,000, and his assistant $4,000. 

The Rev. Dr. Weston, for many 
years past the pastor at St. John’s 
Church, opposite the old St. John’s 
Park, where Vanderbilt’s freight depot 
now stands, receives $10,000, and has 
an assistant at $4,000. 

The pastor who officiates at Trinity 
Chapel, in West Twenty-eighth street, 
also receives 10,000, and has one or 
more assistants. 

The Rev. Dr. Chapin, pastor of the 
Divine Paternity (Universalist), at 
Fifth avenue and Forty-tifth street, 
also receives $10,000 salary. 

! The Rev. Dr. Park Hunt Schenck, 
rector of St. Ann’s,on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, receives $10,000. 





THE GREAT GLACIER. 

In the last part of his memoir on 
Southern . New England during the 
melting of the great glacier which 
formerly overspread that region, Pro- 
fessor James D. Dana has called at- 
tention to the fact that certain sand- 
hills along the shore of the Long 
Island Sound, between Watch Hill 
and Point Judith, which may easily 
be mistaken for glacial deposits, are 
really older than the great ice age. 
Block Island, Fisher's Island, and 
Long Island itself, likewise appear to 
have existed before the time of the 
great glacier. 





“The Mobile Register has made an 
honorary subscriber of the man who 
has read that paper for fifty years. 


Nine jurors in a panel of twelve 
will be permitted to return a verdict, 
according to the new constitution of 
Texas, 


— 


Besides all this he | 





QU,CKSILVER. 


The demand for quicksilver, which 
is incessant and peremptory through 
out the mining countries of the globe, 
is met mainly by two mines—New Al- 
maden, in California, and Almaden, in 
Spain. For some years previous to 
1869 the annual yield of this metal 
was computed at seven millions of 
pounds. To this total the works at 
Idria,in Austrian Carniola, Tinus- 
eany, Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Peru contributed about half a million, 
while New Idria and other minor Cali- 
fornian deposits were credited with the 
same quantity. Six-sevenths of the 
whole, or the bulk of the world’s pro- 
duct, was evenly apportioned between 
the American and Spanish Almaden. 

In practice,the former has usually 
fedthe markets of Europe, Siberia, 
and India, resigning to its youthful 
namesake those of Chinaand Japan, 
as wellas all the gold and silver bear- 
ing regions of this continent which 
skirt the North and South Pacific. 
The prompt and equitable adjustment 
of price to the shifting conditions of 
consumption and production, which 
has hitherto been guaranteed by the 
competitionoftwo independentsources 
of supply, would be permanently im- 
perilled bythe concentration of their 
stores under the controlof asingle 
will. Now,itis a factthat the mine 
of cinnabar at Almaden, in Spain, has 


long been leased by the house of 
Rothschild. 

There is reason to think that a 
monopoly of quicksilver might be 


made the instrument ofa formidable 
advance inthe priceof thecommodity, 
without entailing that shrinkage in 
demand which is the normal correc- 
tive of such abuses. For the treat- 
ment of those chlorides and sulphur- 
ets which constitute the richest ores of 
argentiferous veins, as well as for 
those rebellio us pyrites with which 
gold is so often found mechanically 
combined, the familiar process of 
amalgamation is the simplest, most 
convenient, and most effective. In- 
deed, the mill-men of California and 
Nevada, the practical metallurgists of 
Mexico and Peru, neither know nor 
tolerate any other. 

Moreover, in many American min- 
ing districts the margin for apprecia- 
tion inthe cost of reduction is very 
large. On the Comstock lode, at all 
events, the value pertonof the min- 
eral developed by recent excavations 
is so considerable that no cenceivable 
increase inthe expense of amalgama- 
tion would form an item of decisive 
moment. It is known, for instance, 
that in 1874, owing to a diminished 
production of the Californian mine, 
eaused by obstructions of a geological 
character, and a corresponding falling 
offin its Spanish rival, occasioned by 
political disturbances, the price of 
quicksilver attained to $1.60 per pound, 
or almost treble the figures at which 
it ruled five years before. A corpor- 
ation, therefore, or a banking house, 
which should exclusively control this 
metal, might impose a tax on the bul- 
lion product of Nevada whose limits 
could only be determined by its own 
forecast and discretion. 

SEE 


DISAGREEABLE ODORS, 

People who are obliged to burn 
kerosene oil, know how disagreeable 
it is to enter a room, after a brisk 
evening walk, and find it filled with 
the suffocating fumes of kerosene oj. 
In the city, where gas, is universally 
used we escapethe misery; butin the 
country, it isacommon infliction. The 
inmates of the room may be uncon- 
scious of it,or have become accus- 
tomed tothe unwholesome odor. The 
pernicious practice of using lamps 
filled with kerosene, and having the 
wick turned down too low,is usually 
the cause of suffocating fumes; the 
gas which should be consumed by_ the 
the flame passes into the atmosphere’ 
It is unnecessary to say that using 
kerosene in this way is a most un- 
healthy practice. Only good oil should 
be burned, and the wick should al- 
ways be raised to a proper height, 





Brigham Young has ordered that 
all balls and parties given in the ward 
school houses shall begin at one 
o’clock in the afternoon and close at 
ten in the evening, and has prohibited 
round dances, 





'\A SUPERB ILLUMINATION, * 

The reception given to the Prince 
of Wales atthe sacred city of Benares 
must have been avery magnificent 
one, according to the description of 
Dr. Russell. Before sunset the Prince 
embarkedin a handsome galley,which 
was towed bya steamer to Ramnagar, 
four miles up the River Ganges, where 
the Maharajah of Benares received the 
Prince on a canopied and garlanded 
landing stage. The wver bank was 
blazing with the discharges of artil- 
lery, which thundered fromthe para- 
pets, while the battlements were’ i’- 
luminated. The Prince and the Ma- 
harajah were borne in gold and sil- 
ver chairs, on men’s shoulders, up the 
ascent between theriver and the cas- 
tle gate, between lines of matchlock- 
men andcavalry. Elephants marched 
on the left and Sowar camels on the 
right, proceeded by mace bearers, 
spearsmen and banners, accompanied 
by very wild music. Silver flambeaux 
and torches were held by people sta- 
tioned on the parapets. The walls 
and river banks were all lighted up as 
in broad daylight. Before the gate- 
way the Maharajah’s infantry were 
drawn up, flanked by men in armor, 
There was alsoa grand lineof ele- 
phants inthe courtyard, bearing gold 
and silver howdahs. In another court- 
yard were ussembled crowds of re- 
tainers and officials. The Maharajah 
led the Prince up stairs to the durbar, 
where, after a brief conversation, the 


servitors laid many samples of gold 
brocade Dacca muslin shawls at the 
Prince’s feet. The Maharajah then 


conducted the Prince toa room where 
other beautiful presents were laid out 
for his acceptance. Ina third rooma 
banquet was laid out, which, however, 
was left untouched. The party then 
mounted to the castle parapet, where 
a most marvellous scene presented it- 
self. The Ganges, covered with mul- 
titudinous tiny lamps, flowed at the 
foot of the castle, as though a starry 
sky was passing between banks of 
gold. The prince enjoyed the specta- 
cle very much, and then farewell 
flights of rockets and other fireworks 
were discharged. The firing of ar- 
tillery was continuous, and there were 
innumerable fire baloons. But greater 
still, if such were possible, was the 
beauty of the illuminated city of Be- 
nare, two miles of terraces rising from 
the water level to the temple and 
shrine, every foot of which was lit 
with oillamps. The river was flecked, 
as it were, with fire, undevery minaret 
and mosque and line of masonry in 
the temple was marked out in light. 
Myriads of people, whose figures were 
set in blackness against the vivid 
sheets of flame presented almost a 
demoniacal aspect. The magnilicent 
display evoked repeated exclamutions 
of delight from the Prince. 





A WARNING TO BRIDEGROOMS, 


That insignificant nonentity, the 
bridegroum, is. of course, of noaccount 
whatever durng the wedding cere- 
money. Nobody louks at him, nobody 
thinks of him. There are no tears 
for his immotation, no smelling-bot- 
tles for his agitation. He is for the 
time a black-coated back-ground to a 
picture of radiant beauty. What is he 
that he should interrupt with his 
foolish nervousness the even course of 
the ceremony which fixes his fate 
forever? No censure, therefore, can 
be too harsh for that wretched man 
who, being married the other day, put 
the wedding-ring into his mouth when 
the service began, that he might find 
itat the proper moment. The mo- 
ment arrived. The minister motioned 
forthe ring. Thetrembling bridegroom 
gave an obedient start, asudden gulp, 
and the ring had disappeared down 
his unlucky throat! 





“Of the making of books thereis no 
end.” Twenty-thousand new volumes 
were copyrighted last year. 





John Childs failed inan attempt to 
rob the Galveston bank in which he 
was employed. Then he failedin an 
attempt to kill himself. His attempt 
to get into the State prison will end in 
success, 





a! 


FISHING IN THE SOUTH SEAS, 


Fishing parties always take place 
at half tide. .At high tide the water 
would be too deep for carrying on this 
style of fishing, and at low tide the 
fish go outinto deep water outside the 
reef. At half tide thewater is about 
four feet deep. The nets are first 
fixed so as to form two sides of atri- 
angle, the apex ending ina large bag 
net. Then hundreds of small canoes 
spread out, and, as it were, enclose 
nearly half a square mile of water; 
they then slowly advance, gradually 
closing in on all sides towards the net. 
The large canoe is stationed near the 
head of the ne‘, and in it the head 
fisherman stands, directing the whole 
force; while here and there, standing 
in the water near the nets, are sta- 
tioned some of the older men. 

Almost as soon asthe circle of ca- 
noeshad commenced some of the more 
timid kinds of fish dashed into the 
net, and, unless there appeared a lik- 
lihood of their doing damage,they were 
allowed to mesh themselves. . 

In a very short time the circle of 
canoes had decreased to a quarter of 
its original size, and the fish, likea 
terrified flock of sheep, crowded into 
the net. Jokes, laughter, and good 
natured chaff are the order of theday, 
for men, women and tiny children all 
join in these big fishing parties. The 
splashing and shouting increase as 
the canoes approach the net, and it is 
difficult for the head fisherman, who 
stands up frantically gesticulating in 
his canoe to keep proper order in the 
advancing crowd. Muany of the na- 
tives now leave their canoes and wade 
along, grasping a light fish spear, and 
itis marvellous with what dexterity 
they will strike the fish that attempt 
to break back. When they have 
reached the two wings of the net most 
ofthe natives jump into the water and 
advance ina compact line, so that the 
fish now have nochoice now but to hur- 
ry into the bag at the end of the net. 

The dark forms of the natives are 
now seen diving about with the ra- 
pidity of seals, searching all the holes 
and corners in the rocks for lurking 
fish. A great number which would 
otherwise escape aretaken in this way, 
and when so captured are never ap- 
propriated but always placed in the 
big canoe; not to dothis would be 
considered’ an act of meanness, While 
the divers have been thus engaged the 
bag net has been lifted into the big 
canoe, the fish taken out and the nets 
made ready for another setting. The 
whole fleet then adjourns to another 
part, say half a mile away, where the 
same process is gone through again, 4 


EEE 


A USEFUL SCRAP-BOOK. 


One who has_ never filled a scrap- 
book cannot imagine its exceeding 
usefulness. A good one may be pro. 
cured for a dollar or so. Cut out 
your favorite articles, items, receipts, 
&e., and lay them inthe book. When 
you have accumulated a few and have 
aspare half hour, geta small board, 
atowel or piece of old muslin, and a 
brush with a cup of boiled flower 
paste, or it is said, dissolveed gum 
tragacanth is very good; the ordinary 
mucilage is apt to stain the paper. 
Lay each piece on the board, gum or 
paste the back and place it smoothly 
jn the book, laying the cloth over it to 
smooth it and absorb any moisture, 
When the book is partially dry it can 
be placed under pressure, and then it 
isalways ready. The whole takes very 
little time when once arranged, and 
the advantage is that you save just 
what you want, and nothing else, in 
strong and durable form; while you 
thus have a_ book of reference—an en- 
cyclopedia of practical kuowledge— 
always within reach. 





The Pearl River Navigation Com- 
pany is accused of defrauding Missis- 
sippi out of 123,000 acres of land, and a 
suit to compel restitution has been 
commenced, 


The recommendation is made to 
have blackboards painted of sea-green 
hue, that color being more agreeable 
to the eyes and equally good for the 
purpose to which the boar are 
devoted, ee ae 
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THE ALBION. 








Nearly a Century Old. 


Eighty-nine years ago to-day! 
Just eighty-nine long years 

Have passed since she an infant came 
To this sad vale of tears. 


Sixty-nine years ago to-day 
She stood by grandsire’s side, 

And pledged the vows that bound her firm, 
A gentle, loving bride. 


Just sixty years ago to-day 
The alter was a bier, 

And buried with that manly form 
Were all hopes bright and dear. 


No hope! How weary, then, is toil— 
But children must have bread. 
“Strange that young hearts will cling to carth 
When buried is the dead!” " 
-s 
Forty-five years ago to-day ‘4 
There was another bride. ie 


“How soon a man can win a child Ths 
From e’en a mother’s side!” e 

Forty-three years ago to-day - 
Grandmother sang and smiled— i: e 


For once forgot her trials past 
In petting first grandchild. 


Again the alter was a bier— 
Again there stood a bride— 

Again the christening robe was worn, 
By great grandmother’s pride. 


And, now, for nearly twenty years, 
What could she do but wait? 

And still is waiting, blind to earth, 
The opening of Heaven’s gate. 





THE ARTFUL DODGERS. 


“And I say you shall!” 

“And I say I shan’t!” 

The last speaker was Deacon Ezra Per- 
kins’ daughter, Marie, and thus irreverently 
she answered her father, the deacon him- 
self. She was young and pretty, with curly 
black hair, dark, flashing eyes, and ruby 
lips. She was slight in appearance, but 
determined in her manger. 

“I won’t marry cousin Keziah,” she con- 
tinued, excitedly; “and he may have as 
many thousands as he has winters marked 
on his bald head. And he can stay here 
until he dies before I give my consent. 
The idea! Such an old, miserly, mean, 
bandy-legged——” 

“Why, Maria,” put in her mother, “how 
can you speak thus of your relative? Why, 
I’m ashamed of you.” 

“I don’t care,” answered Maria, saucily, 
“If he is rich, he never gave me even a 
present in my life, and that’s no reason why 
Ishould become the wife of such a worn out 
old curmudgeon.” 

“Maria!’’ thundered the deacon, “this 
ratthing of your tongue must cease. It is 
highly improper for a deacon’s daughter. 
Your cousin is a staid and sober man. And 
he’s not co old, either. He’s my junior by 
ten years, and I’m only fifty-five. He’s 
loved you since you were a child, and has 
waitedfor you until youare almost eighteen. 
I think he’ll make you a better husband 
than these young chaps about here. And, 
mind you, don’t let me catch Will Haven 
around here again. It’s he that’s made you 
so disobedient and undutiful.” 

“You just never mind Will Haven, fath- 
er,” answered his daughter, spiritedly ; 
“he’s worth a hundred Keziahs, with all 
their money and land. And now listen to 
me, father, and you, too, mother—If I can’t 
marry Will Haven, ’'ll—I’ll do something 
awful!” 

So saying, she ran out of the house, al- 
most knocking down her consin Keziah, 
who just entered the room. 

“Well, Ezra,” asked he, eagerly, “what 
does my little madcap say—will she have 
me?” ; 

“She don’t like you, Keziah,” answered 
the deacon, bluntly; “but I'll bring her 
around.” 

“That's right,” replied the old \bachelor; 
“she’s a little too forward, and wants curb- 
ing. We must watch her, Ezra, or she’ll 
not turn out the pure and virtuous girl that 
a deacon’s daughter and my future wife 
ought to be.” 

“What!” said the Deacon’s wife bristling 
up, “do you mean to say that there’s any- 
thing against my Maria.” 

“No—no, not yet,” protested the jealous 


old miser; “but we must have a sharp eye 
upon her and that young devil, Will Ha- | 


ven.” 


“I think Keziah is right,” said the dea- 
con; “she threatened to jdo 
ful, and we must be careful.” 

This closed the conversation on that 
topic. 

Meanwhile Maria was hastening down a 
narrow lane to the place, hidden from all 
sight, where she was sure to find her lover 
awaiting her. 

Will Haven was there and received her 
with outstretched arms. 

He was the son of a neighboring farmer. 
Poor but proud, he was not ashamed to work 
in the field as a mere laborer. Physically 
developed, he presented a manly appear- 
ance, broad-chested and powerful, such as 
the weak-kneed denizens of cities can never 
aspire to. He was about twenty-four or 
five years old, and though he had no com- 
petence, he felt assured that in seeking to 
make Maria his wife, he but followed the 
dictates of his noble nature to provide for 
her a comfortable house with the sweat of 
his brow 

He was indeed one of nature’s noblemen. 
Maria’s parents had at first encouraged the 
suit between the young folks; but since a 
few weeks, Maria’s rich old cousin had lived 
with them and filled their minds with the 
foolish desire to see their daughter the 
wealthy wife of an‘old man she did not love, 
rather than the helpmate of a young work- 
ingman, joyfully and willingly sharing the 
toils and burdens of life. 

“Oh, Will!” sobbed Maria, leaning on his 
arm; “father and mother want me to mar- 
ry cousin Keziah ever so much; and I won’t, 
and I told them I'd do something awful 
and I don’t knew what to do.” P 

“Let’s elope,” suggested Will. 

“Neither of us have any money with 
which to pay our way,” answered Maria, 
sadly; “and besides, that nasty old cousin 


of mine has a room right opposite to mine, 
and peeps through the keyhole of my 
floor, and watches me like a cat does a 
mouse.” 

“He does, eh,” exclaimed Will, in anger; 
“Tl pay him off for that. I know a plan. 
Here, let me whisper it in your ear. Will 
you try it?” 

Maria hesitated for a moment, cast a pen- 
etrating glance upon her lover’s face, then, 
as if satisfied that he was a man of honor, 


+hi 





ig aw- 


man was found in my daughter's room at 
the dead of night.” 

“Oh, Maria!” sobbed her mother, “what 
made you goanddo it? Oh, your charac- 
ter is entirely gone now!” 

“I told you I’d do something awful,” de- 
murely answered Maria, twisting the corner 
of her apron. 

“Look here, young man,”’ exclaimed the 
deacon, advancing towards Will, “my 
daughter’s reputation must be saved. You 
must marry her.” 

«But, sir,” answered our hero, hardly able 
to repress his joy, “we have nothing with 
which to start house.” 

“Tl give a thousand dollars,” cried cou- 
sin Keziah from his corner; “only marry 
her and keep it out of the papers.” 

“Darling, murmured Will, gently, “will 
you be mine?” 

“Yes,” answered Maria, sinking into his 
arms. 

And thus the young people were made 
both happy and rich by their artful dodge. 





DECEIVED BY ORNAMENT. 


We have heard much of veterans—of men 
who fought, bled,and died for their country 
—and have gazed with musing thoughts 
upon the wearers of old, service-worn, 
weather-beaten blue army overcoats. But 
the experience here given is new. The 
story is told that a gentleman went to the 
wood market the other day to buy wood. 
He saw the old blue army overcoat worn by 
a woodman. 

“One of the nation’s defenders,” thought 
he. “May have upheld the flag at Gettys- 
burg; been with little Philin his terrible 
ride; with Sherman in his march to the 
sea; his trusty rifle may have unhorsed the 
dreaded Stonewall, or turned the tide of 
battle in the gory Wilderness.’’ 

The load of wood was bought. What was 
a dollar more to an old veteran, whose eye, 
he imagined, kindled with its ancient fire, 
in remembrance of the deadly breach, the 
hair-breadth ‘scapes, ete. The march be- 
hind the green, knotty, scraggy wood was 
taken up with pride, as the hero moved his 
load and team up the street. The wood 
was thrown off. The gentleman’s heart 
warmed with this blessed deed of charity 
toward the brave soldier, and he thus ad- 
dr d him: 





she gave her consent to as wild a project as 
ever entered the sbrains of two young peo- 
ple. 

It was the night of the same day. 

Maria had retired early, pleading illness, 
and the deacon and his nephew now sought 
their respective rooms. 

As the old miser passed Maria’s room, he 
saw a light streaming through the half- 
opened door. 

He thought it strange that Maria, having 
gone to bed more than two hours ago, 
should still have the light burning. 

At the same time he fancied he heard the 
voice of a man engaged in conversation. 

Unable to restrain his curiosity, he peep- 
ed in as he passed. 

Horror of horrors! 

There, in the bedroom of his intended 
wife, was Will Haven. 

And there sat Maria, his cousin, a dea- 
con’s daughter, actually on the floor assist- 
ing to pull off her lover's boots. 

Keziah dropped his candle, and gave a 
scream that brought the deacon and his 
wife upon the scene. 4 

For all answer to their inquiries he point- 
ed to Maria’s door. 

The deacon tried the knob, and the door, 
being unlocked, readily opened, revealing 
Maria and William standing in the centre 
of the room, looking confused and guilty. 

A general silence ensued, which was first 
broken by the old bachelor. 

“I won’t marry her!’ exclaimed he, in 
pious horror; “no, indeed. My wife must 
be innocent and pure, and she is——”’ 

“Silence, old man!” cried Will, seizing 
him by the throat; “Heaven’s not purer 
than is Maria; one further word against her, 
and I would choke you, though you are her 
cousin.” 

So saying, he flung the wretched old man 
in a corner of the room. 

“But,” whined the deacon, “who will be- 
| lieve it. All the village will know that a 








«Comrade, tell us in what department 
you served your country during the late 
unholy rebellion.” 

The woodman’s eye brightened; the old 
flame lit up his countenance; a p.triotic 
halo seemed to brighten the heart of the 
wagoner where he stood, whip in hand, 
about to tickle the off mule’s ear, and thus 


he replied: 
“Rebellion h—1! I went to Canada be- 
fore the first draft. I gave a bottle of 


whisky to a veteran, who had lost both a 
leg and an arm, for his overcoat, G’lang 
Beecher! Get up, Liz!’ 

And our benefactor was left on the rag- 
ged edge of a knotty log, believing the 
town to be full of swindlers, jugglers, 
mountebanks and men of sin. 


Pe _ 


A FOOLISH WAGER. 








Death was the result of a foolish wager 
in Paris, recently. A young man made a 
bet that he would smoke twelve cigars, one 
after another. At the end of the eighth he 
began to feel unwell, and when he had fin- 
ished the ninth he was attacked with giddi- 
ness and shiverings. He refused to leave 
off smoking, but went home in charge of 
some friends. A medical man was called 
in, who could not, however, help him, and 
he died during the night. 





The music of the past; a kind of 
flute, dating back to the age of pol- 
ished stone, has been found by E. 
Piette ina layer of charcoal and cin- 
ders in the bone cave at Gourdan, 
Haute Garonne, France, associated 
with flint implements of neolithic 
flint. The instrument has two well- 
made holes and is made of bone. This 
is the first discovery that even hints 
that prehistoric men had any idea of 
musical instruments, and it places 
the history of music further back than 


ever before, . — 





A SANDWICH ISLANDER’S RACE WITH 
A COYOTE. 


When whaling skippers get together 
on shore many are the interesting and 
amusing ‘‘yarns’ that are spun, of 
which a careful listener with a talent 
for “quill driving’? might make a very 
readable book. Here is a specimen re- 
lated on day, recently,in a ship chand. 
ler’s store on South street, N. Y.: 

This is rather a tough story, but the 
Kanaka who ran down acoyote is now 
in Honolulu, as also several persons 
who witnessed the race. It was on 
the coast of California, and the whal- 
ing brig Kohala’s boats (Captain Co- 
gan) were sailing along the beach, 
when they saw a dead whales’ carcass 
on the sand with several coyotes on 
and around it. Some of the officers 
expressed a wish to get one of these 
animals alive, when one of the na- 
tive sailors said thatif they would 
land him hewould catch one alive: 
He was laughed at and called a fool— 
for a coyote is a mighty spry creature. 
He said he had run down goats at the 
islands, so for thefun of the thing he 
was landen close tothe dead whale, 
stripping naked with the exception of 
amare, and having provided himself 
with some rope yarns, with which to 
tie his game well, he started across 
the saddy plain with the coyote some 
thirty yards in advance, amid the 
shouts and laughter of his shipmates. 
But the coyote found he had no time 
to spare, for when he slacked his paca 
to look around the Kanaka had gained 
on him. So the two disappeared in 
the distance and were not long in do- 
ing it; when last seen the coyote was 
doing his level best, and the Kanaka 
evidently gaining on him. After they 
had gone out of sight the officer in 
charge of the boat began to feel un- 
easy, for it seemed to him that the 
Kanaka must be mad to rundown 
one of these nimble footed gentry. 
Two men were despatched in the di- 
rection in which the “‘eritters’’ were 
last seen. In acouple of hours the 
Kanaka was observed coming in the 
distance, and as he neared it was seen 
that he carried something across his 
shoulder. It was the coyote, secure- 
ly muzzled and his legs tied with rope- 
yarns. The animal was taken on 
board and the attempt made to tame 
him, but resulted ina failure, as he 
jumped overboard one day and swam 
ashore. 





Arecent visitor tothe Dismal Swamp 
describes it, in Furest and Stream, 
as having lost none of the characteris- 
tics which gave it its name. Bears 
are not so plenty there as when the re- 
gion was rarely penetrated by man,yet 
they still afford sport for hunters. 
Lake Drummond, orce believed by 
the ignorant to be bottomless,is really 
notin any place more than fifteen feet 
deep. Its water, impregnated with 
the juices of juniper and gum leaves, 
isof the color of wine, and is drunk as 
aremedy by consumptives. 

Fis” 

Instead of advising everybody to 
battle against the tendency to put 
themselves into costly clothing, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson tells the man whose 
nerves are. not firm to go to the tailor 
anddress irreproachably. This is the 
philosopher's quiet way of admitt'ng 
that man isa failure, or at least more 
of a woman than a man. 





Sad 


Youne man go to India! It is the 
custom there for parents to pay men 
to marry their daughters. In Calcut. 
ta, recently. a rich Hindoo paid 
@ man who came from a family 
of considerable distinction the sum 
of $300,000 to marry his daughter, The 
tellow married the young girl, a mere 
child in years, and pocketed the 
money. Within two years he had 
gambled away all this money and was 
in debt besides. In this strait he sent 
the girl to her parents’ home,demand- 
ing $100,000 more as a condition of liv- 
ing with her longer. The proposition 
was indignantly rejected, and the dis- 
carded wife now remains at her par- 
ental home. It isa stigma upon a 
Hindoo family if the daughters are 
not married before arriving at the age 
of thirteen. 
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TREED ALL NIGHT, 


At Avoca, Steuben county, N. Y., 
there dwells two mighty hunters and 
anglers, named Frank Barney and 
Ike Haskins. Together or single 
they are mighty with the gun or rod. 
either can kill his squirrel at long 
range,or whip a trout stream to per- 
fection. Each is good atthe “long 
bow,” as well, and, aside from true 
and doughty deeds, can spin a mar- 
velous yarn of woodcraft. Fond of a 
joke, they give and take, and it is a 
treat to hear Barney’s ha! ha! when 
the “nub” of a good story has been 
reached. But there is one story in 
which both were involved, that they 
but half relish hearing. In fact, it is 
asore subject with them. 

Shortly before the trout season 
closed—neither would take a fish or 
shoot a bird out of season for the 
world—they concluded to havea good 
day’s sport, and accordingly started 
early to fish Spring Brook. They in- 
tended doing it thoroughly, and by 
nightfall they had as fine a lot of 
speckled beauties as could be wished. 
When thesun went down they were 
miles from home, and _ concluded, 
therefore, to take a cut across lots and 
save time. They traveled homeward 
congratulating themselves on their 
good luck. But the darkness came on 
apace,and they soon found that it 
would have been wise had they fol- 
lowed the stream to the road which 
led to the village. 

It had grown quite dark as the en- 
tered a deserted orchard. As they 
crossed the fence something big and 
black arose ia a fence corner. The 
same idea seized both their mindsl 
It was the lear which had been re- 
ported to be. preying about the vicini- 
ty. Both tookto their legs and ran 
for their lives, the animal closely pur- 
suing. Finding that it gained on them 
Frank sung out to Ike to take to a 
tree. They had dropped poles and 
fish- baskets as they ran, and were hat- 
less. Coming under a tree whose 
branches could be reached, they both 
leaped, caught a branch and swung up 
out of reach as the panting animal 
dashed at their heels. Here was a 
pickle for the unlucky fishermen. Of 
course it was abear. What else could 
have pursued them so closely? But 
wouldthe brute climb the tree? They 
had heard ofbears doing that. They 
were inan awful plight. In the dark- 
ness they could dimly discern the 
huge brute walking about the tree, 
evidently considering whether to 
climb it or not. Our heroes were in 
consternation but it was far the best 
plan to stay where they were, unless 
dislodged by bruin. Their tecth chat- 
tered with coldand fear. Finally the 
animal lay down beneath them. Sleep 
they could not, and all that dreary 
night these unfortunates clung to 
their perches, half frozen, and more 
than half frightened out of their wits. 
It is possible they would have per- 
ished had Frank’s flask not been well 
supplied with the ardent. Once they 
thought to slide to the ground and 
steal away; but the moment they 
stirred the black monster was alert, 
and they gave up the plan. Finally 
the gray dawn began to appear, and 
they could see their foe half hidden 
behind a clump of bushes a few paces 
distant. The light grew brighter, and 
they began to get their bearings. 
Half a mile away they could see the 
smoke ascending from the chimney of 
a farm-house. 
that they would be safe, Together 
they dropped to the ground, and be- 
gan to steel away, when a rus'le in the 
bushes caused them to take to their 
heels without looking behind. They 
heard the pursuing animal, when sud- 
denly Frank felt something, and thea 
he turneda complete somersault. As 
he struck, the thing went over him in 
pursuit of Ike. Gathering himself 
up in a terrible hurry he saw the 
“bear,” just as it struck Ike in the 
rear and sent him sprawling. Frank’s 
fright suddenly became uproarious, 
His laugh could have been heard a 
mile, as he recognized in an old black 
ram the bear that had treed them all 
pight. That laugh must have fright- 
ened the ram, for, having accom- 
plished the feat of scaring two able- 
bodied hunters half to death, and then 
butting them heels .-ver head, he took 


story 


If they could reach | 





a straignt course forine Mouse tusy 
had seen. Those two fellows laughed, 
then swore, ani laughed and swore 
again. Then they went back and 
gathered up their traps and started 
for that farm house, hungry enough 
to have eaten the ram. They shook 
hands onit never to tell of their mis- 
adventure. But neither could keep 
the secret. It was too good, and hav- 
jing been imparted to a select few, the 
soon got abroad. But say 
“mutton” io either, and he will get 
out of sight as rapidly as though a 
“bear”? wa3 after him for sure. 





PROCESS OF GILDING 

Place in a plate leaf-gold, add a lit- 
tle honey, stir the two substances care- 
fully together witha grass stopper, 
the lower end of which is very flat. 
Throw the resulting paste into glass a 
of water mixed with a little alcohol; 
wash it and leave it to settle. Decant 
the liquid and wash the deposit again, 
Repeat the same operation until the 
result is a fine, pure, and brilliant 
powder of gold. This powder, mixed 
with common salt and powdered cream 
of tartar,and stirred up in water,serves 
for gilding. As another method of 
gilding, Boutet Mouvel gives the fol- 
lowing: Dissolve in aqua regia one 
grain of fine gold, previously rolled 
out very thin, in a porcelain capsule 
heated onthe sand-bath and concen. 
trated till it is the color of ox-blood, 
Adda pint of distilled water, hot, in 
which has been dissolved four grains 
of white cyanide of potassium. Stir 
with a glass rod, and filter the liquid 
through unsized paper. To gild with 
this liquid, itis heateda little above 
luke-warmness, and the articles to be 
gilt are immersed in it and supported 
upon a piece of very clean zinc, 





GRAPE CURE, 





A European letter says:—There are 
on the Continént numerous establish- 
ments devoted to the application of 
the “Grape Cure.” Thecure is very 
simple. It consists in eating a great 
quantity of grapes, the thin-skinned, 
sweet, white varieties being best for 
the purpose. The patient takes but 
little ordinary food, and is required to 
eat three or four pounds of the fruit a 
day, at first, the quantity being gradu- 
ally increased to eight, ten, and even 
twelve pounds of grapes. This is, it 
possible, to be eaten in the open air,in 
the vineyard whence the supply is de- 
rived —an arrangement which, no 
doubt greatly conduces to the efficacy 
of the cure. It is frequently under- 
taken in their private practice by 
French physicians, who possess the 
material for it in: the incomparable 
Chasselas, of which such quantities 
we now selling in Paris. 








SUFFRAGE QUESTION, 


Hon. William Welch, of Madison, 
Wis., brings to the consideration of 
the suffrage question the rare element 
of originality. He proposes that one 
vote at each election be accorded for 
every twenty-one years oflife—a man’s 
life, that.is. He would give each man 
twenty-one years old one vote; each 
man of forty-two years old two votes, 
and each man sixty-three years old 
three votes. His theory is based upon 
the fact that patriotism, asense of pub- 
lic. duty and political integrity come 
with the knowledge which is the fruit of 
age and experience. 





Vesvvivus is once more in erruption. 
The bottom leftinthe crater by the 
eruption of 1869 has disappeared, and 
the mountain is smoking again. Prof. 
Palmieri, the famous observer of the 
voleano, predicts along period of ac- 
tivity. lt is a peculiar result of 
modern life that an erup‘ion of Vesu- 
vius is always a great gain to Italy. 
The greatest damage the mountain 
has done in modern times does not 
compare with the sums spent in the 
country by curious visitors. 





A new pocket compass invented in 
England has the novelty of pointing 
to the true and not to the magnetic 
north. 





Orange culture in Georgia has been 
tried with success, and the fruit 4g 
said to rival thatof Florida, aes 





SNEEZING, 


The belief in evil spirits affords the 
best explanation fora set of customs 
no less curious than disagreeable and 
ridiculous. We allude to the world 
wide = superstitions connected with 


spitting and sneezing. Many Eng- 
lishmen spit if they meet a white 
horse, a squinting man <r a single 


magpie, or if inadvertently, they step 
upon a ladder or wash their hands in 
the same basin with a friend. In 
Lancashire, boys spit over their 
fingers before beginning to fight; 
travelers on leaving home spit on a 
stone and throw it away; market peo- 
ple spit on the first money they re- 
ceive in the day. Swedish people spit 
thrice if they cross water after dark, 
and even the esthetic Athenian used 
to spit if he meta madman. Sothe 
savage New Zealand priest spits on 
two sticks, which according as one of 
them falls uppermost are to fore- 
shadow the result of a coming battle. 
Indeed, this unpleasant habit seems a 
universal charm for bringing good 
luck or averting bad; but for what 
conceivable reason than that the 
mouth was once regarded as the por- 
tal bywhich evil spirits got into man 
and by which alone they could be 
forced to make their exit. The Mes- 
salians used to make spitting and 
nose blowing a part of their religion, 
for they hoped thereby to free them- 
selves from the demons with which 
they fancied the air to be full. This 
single case contains, probably, the key 
to all the others. 

But why should sneezing be so gen- 
erally regarded as a bad omen, and 
one to be averted if possible by felici- 
tations and blessings? One explanation 
is, that as it was the sign of returning 
convalescence during the plague at 
Athens, congratulations were offered 
when the crisis was past; another, 
that during a great plague which 
raged in Germany in the sixth cen- 
tury, and began it fatal course with a 
fit of sneezing, it was usual to exclaim, 
‘“‘May God help you now,” as soon as 
the sad death signal was heard. But 
the custom is of far wider extent and 
older lineage than such explanations 
imply; and the only possible hypothe- 
sis is one that adapts itself to all 
races and alitimes. In New Zealand 
a mother repeats a charm when her 
child sneezes, lest any evil result in 
consequence, and English nurses do 
just the same. Inthe Neherlandsa 
sneeze gives a witch power over a per- 
son, unless some one invokes a bless- 
ing from heaven, and in these facts 
probably lies the real explanation. 
For, taking into account that every 
bodily derangement is regarded by 
savages as possession by evil spirits, 
and that sneezingis always the pre- 
cursor of those temporary bodily de- 
rangements, often very severe, which 
we know as “colds,” may it not be 
that in thoseearly times, when to pro- 
ceed is the same as to cause, a sneez- 
ing fit was set down as the sign or 
cause of such an approaching posses- 


sion, and charms employed to coun- | 
| that this earth 


teract its effects? 

Ifa cold was ever held to be a be- 
witchment we can understand the use 
of charms and blessings at the earliest 
stage of the premonitory symptoms. 
As an involuntary act, a sneeze would, 
like all other natural phenomena, be 
a potent significant of, and entailing, 
a series of consequences; and in 
course in time, as men improved in 
observation and distinctions, it would 
grow to be even auspicious under 
certain circumstances. Thus in our 
own country it isa good sign on some 
days of the week, but a bad one on 
others; and in Scotland an infant is 
under fairy spells until it sneezes, a 
belief? apparently connected with the 
absurd idea of the incapacity of idiots 
to sneeze. 

In Greece, also the distinctions 
drawn about it raised sneezing to an 
art; for while it was unlucky in the 
afternoon, or when food was being 
cleared away, or if it occurred three 
times, or more than four, or on tho 
left-hand side; if it occurred among 
persons of deliberation, or two or four 
times, or in the morning, or on the 
right-hand side, it was accounted a 
lucky omen, We read that Themisto- 
cles, by a judicious sneeze on the right- 






















































































































haha sige, persuaded his soldiers to 
fight, and Xenophon, by a similar act 
inthe middle of a speech, was elected 
general, Andon another occasion a 
sneeze froma linesman just before a 
battle was considered so ominous 
that public prayers were deemed 
necessury in consequence.— Corniill 
Magazine, 





SELF-KILLING FOR TRIVIAL CAUSES. 

Ambition is a notable cause of sui- 
cide. Some one has said in the case 
of Hayden, if he had only spent the 
time in painting which he did in try- 
ing to persuade his countrymen that 
he could paint, he would have be- 
come the painter he wished to be, 
Not being a great painter, he shot 
himself. Trivial causes sometimes 
lead to it. A Frenchman killed him- 
self from the ennui of pulling on his 
trowsers every day; another from the 
monotony of nature’s color, saying 
that the eternal green annoyed him to 
distraction, and that he desired to see 
everything in red for a change. A 
man of seventy-five years hung him- 
self, leaving this apology: “Jesus 
Christ has said that when a tree is 
old and can no longer bear fruit, it is 
good that is should be destroyed.’ 
The search after notoriety has led 
men to self-destruction. One man 
jumped into the crater of Mount Vesu- 
vius. About a yearago a frequenter 
of the masked-balls of Paris, gayly 
habited as Pierrot, jumped into the 
Seine, with, of course, his “last word” 
pinned to his garments, on which he 
had written that he had got his cour- 
age up tothe jumping point by means 
of absinthe, He had already in im- 
agination seen himself in junketing 
attire stretched on the marble slab of 


the Morgue. This was the price of 
life.— Galaxy. 
——— Eas 


CREEPING OF RAILS. 


The “creeping’’ of railroad rails has 
attracted some attention of late, and, 
while we do not attempt to explain it, 
we offera pointon the fact that, on 
lines running North and South, the 
Western rail ‘‘creeps’” faster than the 
Eastern rail—that is, this strange 
movement of the rail towards the 
South is more marked in one rail than 
in the other on the same track. Fur- 
thermore, it has been noticed that on 
such a line the Eastern rail wears out 
the fastest. Both of these points, we 
think, can be explained by the motion 
of the earth as it turns from the West 
toward the East. Everything that 
has free motion is dragged after the 
whirling globe; every wind that blows 
and every tide that moves feels the 
influence,and our train going North 
or South is pulled over toward the 
East, and naturally presses the East- 
ern-rail most heavily. The Western 
rail, being relieved of its share of 


weight, ‘“‘creeps’’ more freely and 
quickly, It is also noticed that the 
wheels’ that run onthe Eastern rail 


wear out first, and we can but think 
motion is the true 
cause. The practical side of this is 
that the Eastern rail and wheels should 
be stronger. 


——————— 





DUELS. 


There are many reasons why duels 
rarely end fatally, All the gunsmiths 
keep pistols warranted not to hita 
barn door at ten paces. They are 
grooved all sorts of ways; they are 
made so light that the least load of 
powder sends them to the skies; the 
trigger is made so hard the hand pulls 
the pistol higher than even the skies; 
the hammer is weighted, and has 
such a powerful spring the barrel is 
knocked down. Moreover, the sec- 
onds always take care to overload, 
that the pistol, no matter how care- 
fully aimed, may bounce over the ob- 
ject. Lastly, but by no means leastly, 
there is the emotion inseparable from 
a maiden appearance in the part of 
target for an enemy’s loaded pistol, 
It is incredible how fast eyelids will 
snap under these circumstances, 





Tne lower lip first shows signs of in- 
toxication. It is the lower lip which 
first shows signs of grief in a baby, 
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LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE AT CAM- 
| BRIDGE, 


Few private houses in the United 
States are so well known as the resi- 
denceof Henry W adsworth Longfellow 
so often hasit been described by affect- 
ionate antiquarians and enthusiastic 
pilgrims. It is not only the home of 
our most celebrated poet; it also sur- 
passes in historic interest any build- 
ing in New-England, with the sole 
exception of Faneuil Halk. Its age, 
as compared with that of other Cam- 
bridge houses, is not great. It was 
built in 1759, by Col. John Vassall, a 
firm loyalist, who fled to England in 
1775, his property in Cambridge and 
Boston having been confiscated. Its 
next occupant was Col. John Glover, 
abold little Marblehead soldier, who 
quartered some of his troops in the 
spacious structure. When Whashing- 
ton rode into Cambridge, on Sunday, 
June 2,1775, he was greatly pleased 
with the appearance of the house, and, 
having had it cleaned, he established 
himself thereinduringthe same month. 
Martha Washington arrived at the 
housein December, and Washington 
remained in it until April of the fol- 
lowing year. The south-east room on 
the first floor Washington took for 
his study,in which the councils of 
war were all held during the stay of 
the Commander in Chief in Cam- 
bridge. He slept just overhead, al- 
ways retiring at 9 o’clock. The 
spacious room behind the study, 
which Mr. Longfellow now uses for 
his library, was occupied by Wash- 
ington’s military family, as a rule a 
pretty large one. A General’s “‘mili- 
tary family,” in English parlance, 
compised his wholestaff. Washington 
was not averse toa certain amount of 
official splendor, and was luckily rich 
enongh to carry out his whim in the 
matter of making his assistants a 
part of his ordinary household. Trum- 
bull, the ‘artist, complained, rather 
sarcastically that he, for one, could 
not keep his head up in the magnifi- 
cent society of the house. “I now 
found myself.’”’ he averred, “in the 
family of one of the most distinguished 
men of the age, surrounded at his ta- 
ble by the principal officers of the 
Army, and in constant intercourse 
with them. It was further my duty 
to receive company and dothe honors 
of the house to many of the first peo- 
ple of thecountry.”” But Washington 
was thrifty and frugal personally; 
and his generous maintenance at his 
own cost of a sort of court was of 
great service to the colonial cause. 
The owners of the house after the 
Revolution were Nathaniel Tracy, 
(whom Washington visited for an 
hour in 1789,) Thomas Russell, and 
Dr. Andrew Craigie. Talleyrand and 
Lafayette sleptin it, and in 1833 Jared 
Sparks commenced to keep house 
within its historic rooms. Everett 
and Worcester, the lexicographer, al- 
so occupied it for atime, and Mr. 
Longfellow ‘took up his abode in it in 
1837. At first he merely rented a 
room, establishing himself in Wash- 
south-east bed-chamber. 
Here he wrote “Hyperion” and 
“Voices of the Night.” Inthe dwell- 
ing, in one room and another, almost 
all his books, save the two which date 
from his Bowdoin professorship, have 
been produced. Longfellow had not 
long been an occupant of the house 
before he bought it. Its timbers are 
perfectly sound. The lawn in front 
is neatly kept,and across the strect 
there stretches a green meadow as far 
asthe banks of the Charles, bought 
by the poet to preserve his view. Mr. 
Longfellow himself, as he draws near 
seventy,is a fine picture of beautiful 
manhood, It has been remarked by 
his friends that his health has much 
improved since he delivered his poem, 
*“Morituri Salutamus, at the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation. And 
all Cambridge, down to coal-heavers 
and hod-carriers, reveres him for his 
benignity, and remembers him not 
only as a poet but as a kind and gen- 
“  man.—Harper’s Magazine, 








“ No Chinese bank has failed for five 
hundred years. When the last failure 
took place,the officers’ heads were cut 
offand flung into acorner with the 
pther assets, - 








LIFE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, 


While on a visit to Herne Bay in 
1871, Mr. Frank Buckland had an in- 
terview with W. Wood, a retired diver, 
who told some curious stories of un- 
der water life. Mr. Wood made his 
first real start in life by an extraordi- 
hary, and, as_ it turned out, a very 
lucky, piece of diving. If the reader 
will look at the map of Ireland, he 
will see that outside Belfast Lough, 
and a little to the south-west oppo- 
site Donaghadee, are situated the 
Copeland Islands. It so happened 
that a Whitstable man was a coast- 
guardsman in this district. He heard 
a legend {that a ship laden with a 
heavy cargo of silver had been wreck- 
ed off the Copeland Islands some half 
a century agv. He therefore com- 
municated with some of his friends at 
Whitstable who were divers. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Wood and four others put 
their diving dresses on board a 
vessel,and sailed from Whitstable to 
Donaghadee. It appears that the 
people on board the ship had tried to 
escape, having first filled their shirt 
sleeves with dollars: but in getting up 
the rocks many of them had fallen 
back and met with an untimely end, 
asthe weight of the dollars had kept 
their heads under water. Noone had 
ever disturbed the wreck since the 
vessel went down,so Mr. Wood and 
his friends set to work to find out 
where she was. They put on their 
diving dress, and for two or three 
days walked about to and fro at the 
bottom of the sea,in about forty feet 
of water, searching for the treasure. 
This they did by clearing away the 
weeds and turning over the stones 
with crowbars and feeling for the dol- 
lars with their hands, as the water 
was toothick tosee. The wood part 
of the wreck itself had entirely per- 
ished through lapse oftime and the 
ravages of sea worms, After a long 
and careful search at last they came 
upon the dollars; they were mostly 
spread about among the stones, but 
many had slipped down among a 
heap of iron ore which had formed 
the ballastofthe ship. Many of the 
dollars were worn thin by the action 
of the water. When hunting among 
the wreck for the dollars Mr. Wood 
had some curious under water adven- 
tures. One ofthe divers complained 
that he was annoyed bya lobster and 
eould’t work. Mr. Wood learned the 
whereabouts of the lobster and went 
down after him. He soon discovered 
Mr. Lobster sitting under a rock, 
looking as savage as a lobster can 
look. His feelers were pointed well 
forward, and he held out his two great 
claws wide open in a threatening atti- 
tude. Wood, knowing the habits of 
lobsters, offered this fellow his crow- 
bar, which he immediately nipped 
with his claws. Then, watching his 
opportunity,he passed his signal line 
over the lobster’s tail and made it fast, 
and signalled to the men above to 
“haul away.’ This they did, and in- 
stantly away went Mr Lobster flying 
through the water into the air above 
with his claws still expanded, and as 
scared as a lobster could be. A great 
conger eel also paid the divers a visit. 
He was an immense fellow, and kept 
swimming around Wood, but would 
not come near him. Wood was afraid 
of his hand being bitten, as a conger’s 
bite is very bad. He once knew a 
adiver whose finger was seized by a 
conger. The brute took all the flesh 
clean off the man’s finger. A conger 
isa very dangerous animalto a man 
when diving in the water. However, 
this conger kept swimming round 
about Wood,so he took his clasped- 
knife out and tried to stab him; but 
the conger would not come near 
enough to be “knifed,” It was a 
long while before the conger would go 
away; and even after he had gone 
away Wood could not goon working, 
because he was not sure the brute was 
really gone for good, and he might 
have come out of some corner at any 
minute and nipped his fingers.—Cham- 
ber’s Journal, 
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It is asserted on the Trieste Ex- 
change that England is persuading the 
Khedive to purchase Tunis and Tripoli 
from the Porte for the sum of two 
hundred millions of francs, 
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FRENCH DUELS, 


The principals having been stripped 
to the waist, choice of positionsis de- 
cided by tossing a coin: “Heads or 
tails?” Hewho has choice of posi- 
tion selects one in which his back 
shall be to the sun; his adversary is 
placed opposite to him. It is com- 
monly agreed to make boards, beyond 
which the respective opponents shall 
not retreat. This precaution is taken, 
partly to save the reputation ofa ner- 
vous principal who might retreat till 
doomsday, and partly to prevent the 
duel from lasting too long a time. 
The instructions given a principal who 
is less skillful than his adversary are: 
“Always attack and continually re- 
treat.”” The reasons of these tactics 
are, that it is easier to attack than to 
parry feints, and blows, especially 
when they are rapidly delivered. Re- 
treat is made with long strides; ad- 
vance is slow and cautious, for during 
the advance one is powerless even for 
defense. The adversaries once in 
position they are armed. It is a 
tacit condition of every duel that 
neither of the principals shall have 
handled the weapons; one is twice as 
expert with a familiaras with a new 
sword. The swords are held straight, 
pointup and overhead, the arm out- 
stretched to full length, until the 
second of the principal who has won 
choice of position advances half way 
between each adversary, when swords 
are lowered till they cross. The 
second holds both at the junction, 
andasks each antagonist, (his princi- 
pal last,) “Are youready, Sir?” Upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, he 
waits an instant, that each adversary 
may feelon his guard; then removes 
his hand and exclaims, ‘Allez Mes- 
ieurs.” (“Go gentlemen.’’?) Usually, 
both principals spring in retreat at 
this word, in order to guard against 
surprise. The more confident or the 
more impatient adversary soon ad- 
vances cautiously, until swords are 
joined again. He studies his adver- 
sary for an instant(the uninitiated can 
scarcely imagine how much is re- 
vealed by the feel of an adversary’s 
swordand the sightof his hand,) then 
gives one, two, three, four, five, or six 
slight blows(varying the number with 
the feel of his adversary’s sword) to 
his opponent’s weapon, and then tries 
to get in a good blow, unless his op- 
ponent has anticipated him, by tak- 
ing advantage of his change of blow 
rom four to six, to makea rapid 
lunge just after he quits four and be- 
fore he reaches six; and if the lunge 
be made with cat-like rapidity and in 
the nick of the propertime, it com- 
monly reaches its destination. The 
action once engaged, lunge rapidly 
follows lunge for two minutes, and 
then, if no blood be drawn, both par- 
ties take rest, breathless and unable 
to hold up their swords, which seem 
as heavy as the best bower anchor of 
@ man-of-war. When they recover 
breath and strength the second again 
crosses their swords, and the combat 
re-commences. A_ duel rarely lasts 
longer than eight minutes, including 
all the restings. At last a lucky 
blow produces an abrasion of the 
skin of thelittle finger. The surgeon, 
by dint of hard and adroit pressure 
contrives to squeeze out a tiny bead o 
blood. The code is homeopathic. 
That drop suffices to purge away 
smirch from escutcheon; “honor is 
satisfied... The adversaries shake 
hands, and yow themselves to be deso- 
lated that a misunderstanding should 
have occurred between them. Coffee, 
is served.—Scribner for February, 





[a 
The Omaha FHerald comes out strong- 
ly as an opponent of capital punish- 
ment, It suggests imprisonment for 
life, with an absolute prohibition of 
the pardoning power, except in cases 
where innocence can be clearly estab- 
lished. In Rhode Island, where there 
is practically no capital punishment— 
the statue providing that the death 
penalty shall only be inflicted on per- 
sons who may commit murder while 
undergoing life imprisonment — the 
pardoning power is vested in the Gov- 
ernor and Senate. TheGovernor’s re- 
commendation and the Senate’s con- 
sent are necessary. The result is that 
pardons arerare, and generally judi- 
US, eases - 





THE MARRIAGE OF GREAT MEN, ~— 


Byron married Miss Millbank to 
get money to pay his debts, It turned 
outa bad shift. 

Robert Burns married a farm-girl 
with whom he fell in love while they 
worked together ina plowed tield. He 
was irregular in his life, and commit- 
ted the most serious mistakes in con- 
ducting his domestic affairs. 

Milton married the daughter ofa 
eountry squire, and lived with her but 
ashorttime. He was an austere lit- 
erary recluse, while she was a rosy, 
romping country lassthat could not 
endure the restraint imposed upon 
her, so they separated. Subsequeat- 
ly, mowever, she returned, and they 
lived tolerably happy. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
were cousins, and about the only ex- 
ample in the long line of English mon- 
archs wherein the marital vows were 
sacredly observed, and sincere affec-. 
tion existed. 

Shakespeare loved and wedded a 
farmer’s daughter. She was faithful 
to her vows, but,we could hardly say 
the same of the bard himself. Like 
most of the great poets, he showed too 
little ,discrimination in bestowing his 
affections on the other sex. 

Washington married a woman with 
twochildren. It is enough to say she 
was worthy of him, and they lived 
as married folks should live—in per 
fect harmony. 

John Adams married the daughter 
of a Presbyterian clergyman. Her 
father objected on account of John 
being a lawyer. He hada bad opin- 
ion of the morals of the profession. 

John Howard, the great philanthro- 
pist, married his nurse. She was al- 
together beneath him in social life 
and intellectual capacity, and besides 
this was fifty-two years old, while he 
was but twenty-five. He would not 
take “No” for an answer, and they 
were married and lived happily to- 
gether until she died, which occurred 
two years afterward. 

Peter the Great of Russia married a 
peasant. She madean excellent wife 
and sagacious Empress, 

Humboldt married a poor girl be- 
cause he loved her, Of course they 
were happy. 

Itis not generally known that An- 
drew Jackson married a lady whose 
husband was still living. She was an 
uneducated but amiable woman, and 
was most devotedly attached to the 
old warrior and statesman. 

John C. Calhoun married his cousin, 
and their children fortunately were 
neither diseased nor idiotic, but they 
do not evince the talent of the great 
State Rights advocate. 


GIGANTIC ROSES, ] 


California has very justly boasted of 
her gigantic trees,her lofty mountains, 
her gorgeous Yosemite Valley, her 
towering water-fall,and her vast grain- 
fields, orchards, vineyards, gardens, 
etc., and we can now boast of her 
giant rose vines. Sometime since 
when at San Jose we paid avisitto the 
fine garden of Jackson Lewis, the well 
known citizen and watchmaker of that 
place, who is alsoan amateur florist 
of excellent tasteand ability, who has 
a fine residence and makes it a point 
to have all the choice gems in his 
grounds, and tosee them well cared 
fortoo. Mr. Lewis has a neat con- 
servatory also, with many rare and 
curious plants, in fine growth. We 
found at these grounds immense 
climbing roses, of many years’ growth, 
and at that time in full bloom, count- 
ing by the thousands; we noted a 
General Lamarque then twelve years 
old and thirty inches in circumference 
atthe base; at four feet fromthe fork 
of many branches, these branches 
measured over fifteen inches in cir- 
cumfercnce and were nine in number 
these covering aspace of 1000 square 
feet. 


_—_—_—_—————— 
7 = a 


A GENTLEMAN in Sioux City,. Iowa, 
while excavating fora cistern a few 
days ago, came upon a relic of ancient 
times, imbedded in the earth ata 
depth of about fourteen feet from the 
surface. It is a copper plate, about 
oneanda half by twoinches in size, 
on which is well preserved the 
stamped head of a Roman Emperor, 4: 
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@Locky is tHe Basy whose Mamma _ uses 
Guesn’s Sutruvr Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, 
can annoy the infant cuticle with which thir 
cooling and purifying anti-scoibutic comes ip 
daily contact. 

Gnax Heaps daily grow black or brown. 


Cause—Hii1’s Hair Dye. 














AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en everv subjec' 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work orginally published under the title of Tut 
New American Cycioprpia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has ettained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
wiuch have taken place in every branch ol science, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and }1Dlisherst. 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, ad to issu: 
a new edition entitled *“* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th: 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful appli to thr 





FINANCIAL CARDS. 
I= The Cards of respectable Banks, 


Bankers and Broxesrs, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 








MEMBER OF THE 

New York Mining Stock Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN ; 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 


Brown Brothers & Co., | Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Bankers Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 


59 Wall Street. Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON,, |Defulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 
Bankers, 61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


59 Liberty Street. age 
TTS 
MORTON, BLISS & CO,, MARTIN LEWIS, 
Bankers, Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
aud Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 


8 Broad Street. 
FISK & HATCH, Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 
Tiwe Loans NeEcotiaTEp. 


t 





NEWYORK CITY. 














Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 





Grecnebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


REFERS, BY rERMISSION, To Messte. M. K.. Jesup, Paton 
& Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & o., New York; 
Tohn 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank 
Baltimore. 





industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 


finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country 
which was at its height when the last volume of the ek 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new cours: 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

Large accessions to our geogiaphical knowledge hav 
been made by the incefatigable expiorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, witi 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have Lvought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 1 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curiou: 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fough: 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet preserved 7 in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place 1n permanent and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newes 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecumary expen 
diture, and with such e in its position a: 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarge: 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t« 
the explanations in the text. They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anu 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe) 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 13 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcen 
iarzeoc’avo volumes, each taining about 800 pages 
talty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithograpbic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE 9F BINDING; 
In extra Cloth, per VOl....sceccseccsevesssee$ 
In Library Leather, per Vol.se.cocceecesess 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per Vol.....-+--05 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, VOlesesercees 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per vol........ srrecrecseess lO 00 

Four vulaumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will Le issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopadia, 
stowing typ, i!'ustrat.ons, ctc., wl be sent pratis, op 
spplication, 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wonuted. 

Address the Pvblishers, 


uv. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 roadway, NEI’ YORK. 
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ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from 45 free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JUMN W. LX&GGE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


$5 to $2 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare momewts, or ail the time 
than atany thing else. We offer employment that will! 

y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 

rs, terme, &c., cent free. md us your address at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look fcr work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offcr. 
G. Stixsow & Co,, Portland, Maine. 














per day. Agents wante’. All classes 
of working people of both sexes, young 





Established 1852 
EVOTEDTO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW .YORK CITY 


WIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance 


~ 





43 Pine Street NEW YORK. 
Hcg 
& Co: 


43 Pine Street, N. Y., 
HAVE FOR SALE, ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
7, 8, AND 10 PER CENT. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDs, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


AND OTHER CHOICE SECURITIES, 
PAYING 10 TU 12 PER CENT, 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
Bankers, 


37 Broad Street. 
George Opdyke & Ce., 


Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 
H. O. Williams & Co., 











































Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. 
planted bya million i 


Vegetables. 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


Flower and Vegetable Garden 
is the most beautifal work of the kind in the 
world. 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Piatis 
oF Frowers beantifully drawn and colored from 


bound in elegant cloth. 
















































They are 
—_ in America, and 

Flowers and splendid 
A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 


be result is, beautifu 





VICK’S 


It contains : early 150 pages, hundreds 


patare. Price 35 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illu strated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. | Price only 
26 ots. for the year. The first number for 1576 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
} C The True Cape Cod Cranl erry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
er 100, $5 per 1,0 All the New, 
hoice Strawberries and Peaches A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOV7ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties will be sent gratis to any 
plain address 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.vu, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajrents Wonted. 

BR. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehous?’ Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842, 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N, Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg est 
Official Size, and of any size, patte n, 
shape, or quality, including White or Biue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
































Bankers, {INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 
49 Wall Street. N. B.—Investment securities, our speciality for 24 years, 
oo ~ ENGLAND, i x ny oroat STOCKS: | yew bee 
jn a ae N AN «eee ad e-+sNew York 
THE CITY BANK, ort ZUNE’ screnee Fe wire "Rowan 
Threadneedle Streett * |iiiiginy An. cc Re 
Lonpon, Ena. TRUST COMPANIES’ STOCKS. 
KENTUCKY, FARMERS! LOAN AND TRUST, 
Morton, Green & Quiclev, SAMONAE 
Bankers, REAL ESTATE. 
LovisviIL_e, Ky. Bought and Sold by 
een 5 W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y. 
nn thie nh 10 
ae HOTCHKISS & BURNILAW. 
’ mroheer, : COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
= New Oreans, La. | : 36 Broad Street, New York. 
_MARYLAND. Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 





Sold on Margin or for Cash. 


Branch offices, in Frere AVENUE and 
Winpvsor Horets, connected by our pri-| 
vate Telegraph line. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
wanting 


GEORGIA 2 FLORIDA:::::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the | 
Morni: 6 News, published at Savanah, Ga, Daily, $10, | 
Weekly, #2 per annum. Advertisers desiniug customers 
in these States, should use its columns. Jt is the best 
vaper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on rec ipt of | 


WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
Batimore, Mp. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
THOMAS J. LEE & HILL, 
Stock Brokers, 
Boston, Mass. — 


NNSYLVANIA 
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Bowen & Fox, 





Scents. Address J. UI. ESTILL, Savannab, Ga. 


Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balle, the 


| and in no other way. Directions in English and German 


| 61 to St Washington Street, Nuw York. 


Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 


































ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


@@ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLars oy 

Root, Anthony & Co, 

Stationers, New Yo 

2 Send tor Cireula :conta:ning 
teatimoniala. 









cE R. ©, 





B.T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFVYING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfected a new wethod of packing my 


coating of which will saponify, and does not jnjcre the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 


or making Lard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying ench package. 
B. T. BABBITT; 


























Stock Brokers. 
PuILADELraia, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


(Successora to Ltoyp Catpwrt & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 








TEXAS. 
RAGUET & FRY, 


Bankers, 
MARSHALL, TEXAS. 








Bankers, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


~~"“VIRGINIA. 


" ‘R. H. MAURY & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricamonp, Va. 














T. R. AGNEW, 








THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


BLAIR COUNTY, Pal Foy the Finest Teas, Coffe 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 








offees, Sugars and gen- 


THE NO. is 3%, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 








ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVEKY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥Y.: 
SASIERB thr cnncnee wer Sy 12, st 7 30 4. M. 
peecos ee Feb. 19, «t 1 P. M 
SruloPia’. eee woes Saturday, Web. 26,at 6.50 A. M. 
EOE OM Accecces-coesee ++ee-Saturaay, March 4 at Noon. 


RATES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 end $80, currency. 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. 
6@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente. 











te Se 
CUNARD LINE. 
Estasiiemen 1840, 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

ree Sailings every week—From New York every 
Walnestay and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


Beoad Class, £18. 
pb a Steamers Cues’ Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


FROW new YORK ‘Oh BOSTON ® LIVERPOOL, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


fits Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





First $80, $100 and $130 Go! g to ac- 
ommodation. 
fav terms 
1) Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 
Steerage, at 


rates. 
teerage tickets from pane of and Queenstown and 


of Razone, hae aie we ~ 
a Antwerp, and other ome the Continent and 


ports. 

Vor F ht and Cabin apply at the Company’s 
rae etine Gocen key” pply e pany’ 

by 4 . pasaage, at Lil Broadway, Trinity Build- 

ng, %. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aosnr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
ond LIVERPOOL, aud DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, iswed at the Lowest nares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTIOE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
* 00 in gold) on —- of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
cf danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil [ck and Heavtanps, 












Tons. 


CANADA.,. 





Wednesday, Liverpool ever esday, Queeustown 
pt A Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
ome passage to Ltverpool teeetecererecceees$0 and $80 
paid Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tiobets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Stecrage gomage es greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Carditt, 
pea om Gotheatbang% Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, & , Ob bristiana, or Copen- 

en. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. spew ase built in water-tight Moe any and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of §,and % speed, safety and com- 
tort, with economy. 

Ev’ turther particulars avply = 2 " Company’s office, 
URST. Se 
60 BROAD Wat, NEW 


For NASSAU, N. P,. 
Carryine the U.8- and British Mails. |{ 














The next three departures will b as fo own: 
From New York, via Savannah, Ga., Ja uary 18tb, 
January 25th and February sth. 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 South Street, New Yors, 








OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway, Vv. Y., 
Uorner of Cedar Street. 





NiW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING &TATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the O yisp ity with tke 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
ISTS.cccccsccseccsecccscesece 989,973 19 


Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





bliched f 


in 








$897,190 86 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 

cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 
PETIOd AB ALOVE..0.reccsecccsceccescececes 
Paid for Losses, Kxt og and 


Rebates, less Savin 
Gudeg Re same ~ Been 382 50 


tveturo Premiums.,., $64,671 08 
THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS - 
Le in Bank.. cecececesesceGl9, 139 4 


nited States and ‘other stocks... .482,267 50 
anaes ov Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 





$819,337 1 





$717 656 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 96,009 §3 

Subscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 126,646 63 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at.... seco. 72,078 21 








Total Assets.ces soccrecersecrecccseses $1,002,391 15 
SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer. 


1 | tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 


their legal representatives, cn anl after TUESDAY, the 


y | st day of February neat. 


A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
Decembcr 3ist, 1875, which may be ertitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte 
TUESDAY, the ith day of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


TROSIERS: 
JORN K. MYERS, THUS. B MERRICK, 
H.B. CLAFLIN WILLIAM A. UALL, 


GBORGE A. MEY ER, 
WALTER It. LEWIs, 

GEORGE W. sMITH, 

HENRY D. ROLPH, 


G. DO. H. GILLESPIE, 
4. 3, BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 

FRANCIS MORAN, 


THOMAS BALP, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TIIOMAS HALE, Vice-President, 

Wiutioveusy Pows tt, Secretary. 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


/NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE 


3464348 BROADWAY © 
NEW YORK. 


SAneaAne ist, 1876. 





Vet Cash Assets, 
$27,145,777 51 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ooo + $6,069,002 $1 
Interest poe te and ae 1,370, ae 34-- 7,939, 661 15 15 


$35,085, 438 66 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses b GeO. -00 0 -a00+eee 91,584,514 $3 
Dividends and returned p:emi- 

ums on canceled policle: soos 2,431,696 26 
Life annuities, mature! en 


Amount of N 
January Ist, 1875 


Pp + 
r 









o a and reinsurance; 182,400 83 
missions, — papel a 
ageucy ¢: seesseeess 361,918 C6 
Advertising “a i Physicians 
eeerecereeerenesecsses £7,591 26 


Fees 
Taxes, office.and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c... 


280,114 C3 — 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ccmpany, m 
,» andon band...... + o$1,763,291 26 
Invested in United ce, Be ew 
York City, and other sto 
(market value, $7,633,244) .. 7,154,191 05 
Real Estate ......ccccecsereee 1,520,240 53 
oe and mortgages (secured 
real estate, valued at 
A than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,717,000, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional coi- 
lateral security)......+++.+-17,635,597 50 
Coans on existing een, (the 
reserve held by the a 
on these policies amoun 
$4,090,586)......-. 885,723 82 


Quarterly and semi-annual 


premiums on existing = 
ci2s, due subsequent to 
uary Ist, 1876.....000... « 
Premiums on existing policies 
in courseot smission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $320,000, in- 
cluded in liabilities)......... 
Agents’ | alances.....06..-0006 
Accrued interest to Janua 


463,269 64 


1°5,341 54 
27,111 49 


lst. 1876, on investments... £57,130 86- 30,163,902 69 
Excess ot market value of securities over cost. 479,052 95 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
to January Ist, 1576 ........ pee 00 
Reported losses a proo! 
RCrcccccccvcccsees seecessoes 141,598 66 


Reserved for ‘Feinsurance on 

existing policies ; partictpat- 

ing insurance at4 yer cent. 

Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 

Carlisie net premium........27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent habil- 

ity to Tontine Dividend 

Fund over and above a fur 

per cent reserve on eye 

polcies of that class.. 


308,138 $1--23,146,2¢8 91 
$2,499,656 73 

From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ag policies, proportiuned to their contribution to surplus. 

‘The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 





Divisible Surplus 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been issued, in- 
jaring $21,964, -— 





° RUST r ES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. POOTH, 
DAVID Dows, H. B. CLAPLIN, 
{84AC C. KENDALL, J. FP. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8. MILLFR, C. R. BOGERT, M.D, 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSGOoD, 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, SANFORD COBB, 
WiLLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM Il. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 





JAMES R. TAYLOR, rt - H. CLAKB, 
ADAM T. BRU rite * a NHAM, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEY TES, 
AUGUSTUS LOW RIGUARD r. BRU FP, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
ashe READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
0. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. Dd.) Medical 
GRORGE WILKES, M.D, 


C tARLES WRIGHT, M.D, 
Assistait Medical Examiner, 


) Examiners. 





Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WMLL STREET, WV. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st Vecember, 187°, bad published 
L conformity with tue provisions of its C 


Outstanding premiums December Sist, 1574.. $224,717 79 
remiums received from January kt to 
Comber 81-t, LBF5cccssccccosecccccse: ve i 146,321 3 


ee -eeeeeeeeses e+ $1,871,039 i 


Tctal Premiums... 


— = 





Amount of premiums carned from em. 


Ist 10 December 3ist, 187). .-..... «soe 1, 169,246 37 
Less return premiums........s+e00+...- cece 61,123 02 


Net earned premiums .....2....0--+0.$!,107,718 £6 

Paid during the same} eriod : Losses, Oom- 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
VOZCS ose csccccccceccrecscoeesesseeeers 


872,605 17 


$229,113 44 
Paid cash d.vidend to stockholders, 
August Lst....sece....ceseveese $25,000 00 


Paid cash rebat« ment to dealers. . pt 293 u 


The Company has the following Assets 
Cash in ban ee eces: seccees. ove $350,6° é 18 
United Staies, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .. s+ sicereeee 418,159 00 
Interest due on Investments ..... 7,23 06 

inm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... ....e0+++ 413,617 41 
Re-insurance and salvage duc, and 
scrip of other companies .cc.ses. 77,945 WU 

$1,028,625 65 * 

A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CF NT. will 
be paid to thre stockholders, or their legal re @ Natives 
on and after TUESDAY, February Ist, 1876. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCOIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L. REID, 
JOHN 1. WOOD, 





JAMPS FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLET: 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

Ja3. D. FISH, JOSK?H SLAGG. 

KLi WOOD WALTER, EDWARD MER 

D. CULDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNAT DT, 
BRYCE GRaY JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

N. L. McORRADY. CHARLES DIMON. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 


ry DOUGLAS, 
J.8EPH WILLETS, LIAM B. SCOrT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDE2, NENKY DeRIVEX A, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President, 
©, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


STEEL PENS, 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, Englana, 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These l’eus ave compmsed m 15 numbers ; of the Nua 
eer One Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ccie- 
orated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GH To accommodale those who nay wish bo try thes 
ens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
vumbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. 




















AMOSKEAG - 


Manufacturing ey tad 
MANCHESTER, N. B. 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 





| and Stationary Steam Engines, 
‘Boilers, a. and Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHEL, 
Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasvrer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
A, STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. i, 


| 
| 








